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discussion of Oregon's competency-based minimum educational 
standards, the experience of Oregon* scbodl districts in implementing 
CBE requirements, and the problems experienced during CBE 
implementation in Oregon. The appendix contains a copy of the Minimum 
Standard:^ for^dreqon Public Schools, ets well as the results of a 
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new CBE requir effrents, (JG) ^ i ^ f i , 
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> ' '"-s ' » Preface*'' . ; 

\' Over the jjast decade-, ^r^gon piiblic education has been 
mc^virig- toward an-^come- oriented approach to elementary and 
secondary schdolingNthat has come to be called "compltencv 
based^edu^dtiorir" Tfie^apprpach, diverse and evolving otier the 
years,- was clarified in thTs adoption of jiew Minimum Slate * 
^Requirements for Graduation, by the__Otegon State B9ard of 
Educatioh in 197'2>,, -These requirements wei^the result of three 
y^arar^f discussion and" review by educators and the pubJLic. * 
Two years* after -yiefr adopAon, the new* graduation reqtfirp- 
ments became an integral 'part of a revision of a larger set of 
administrative rules --the- new Minimum Standards- for Oregon * ^ 
Public Schools, adopted by the State Board in 1974. , The ' 
f it^st --bi^ial review by the Board, "in 1976, considered the' 
effect of th^new standards on Oregon education,, and resulted 
in revisions. Tne,„originkl ' requiremeftis were ' clarified and 
modified. ' (Th*e current se% pf standards is pres,ented in 
Appendix 1) . , * 

Since all districts must /:omply' with these standards in 
order to receive "'state financial support,. Oregori bj^ Adopting 
the new gflduati^ requireroJnts -and new standard], vas • 
man datin g compete^icy based, education (CBE)— the first state ' 
to do so . 

V' ' ' ^ • • - ' / 

This paper des^ibes the evolution of the CBE movement 
,in Orscon. It dlpcu^ses th6 characteristics of CBfe an4 
suggests reasons for the .rat)idly growing interest in it. ' 
-Mote specifically, the papfer reviews the development of CBE* 



policifs 'in Oregon, ahd discusses: (1) t'he districts' imple- 
mentation of CB 
f iijiplementation. 



mentation of CBE requirements, and" (2)t>roblems arising- during 



Ideas and information presented in other current** documents 



of the Oregon Competency ."based Educartion Program are reflected, 
in pa^irt^ in this paper." For example. Paper 2, Alternative 
* Model^s of Competencyv Based Education , preserits a more extensive 
discussion of the characteristics of competency based education 
and describes sbme , potential variations. Paper 4 , . Strategies 
for Implementatidn of CBE^odels , discusses procedures for 
facilitating CBE program iriatallations and for maintaining- 
effective program operation! "^It also suagests tentative . 
implications . for OCBE 'Program techirifcal- assistance activities. 

Paper 6, Alternative Methodologies for Competency gased 

. \ ^^^^ , 

Education — The State of the Art ^ discusses • specjrfic alterrtatiye 
♦ V 

methods used in CBE programs nationwide. r 
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. WlUy IS COMPETENCY BASED EDUCATION? \ - 
• . CBE — An Enterging Concept ' 

- '-C ■ • /■ ■• • 

At present there is rid singl,6 agreed upoh -definition of. 

^ CBE, ndr ev6n an agreement about t^he elements necessary for 

M " • ' * * 

an educa^tional system, to call itself /'competency based." 

This chapter -attempts to ^pi?Qyide a formal definition that ^ • 

may be helpful in dialogue beyqrid the borders of tDyegon's CBE 

ef^fort, and it rej.ates that definition to some of those * 

e>tternal efforts. The primary • ^ocus of the definit^gn^ ^ f 

however, is on CBE' as- it exists in Oregoft. . - 

Various educational agencies -have implemented programs^ / . 

. " • • • . 

that might be termed GBE, though not all are Explicitly ^ . 

defined so.- There are ^um6ro us 'differences among these prog;riams 

and some are obyibus i^ the» notes on nat ibna'l^e:^ forts which ' 

follow: ^ . -vl; • ' ' ^ 

1. The Anchorage, Alaska 'School District adopted ^ , 

, " ♦ competency ba'sed graduation requi^rements in basic 

English and mathematics. * , . • * • 

.2: The Lo^ Angeles School Board %sp'6cifies« a minimum 

reading requirement for graduation! 

3. The Denve^ School ^istrict requftes graduates to • 

demonstrate prcfficiency in language, reading, , 

spelling and arithJhefeic' 

4'. The Florida system allows" a- "special" diploma .that ' 

indicates competency in basiq skill<^. * /'^ 



5, ihe Gary, Jndiana school system will require . 

. '^minimum conpetencies for graduation. ^ 
6m ,New York State has* adopted ail .external high school 
diploma, allowing adults to qualify for a diploma 

♦ through demonstration of ^^mpetenciesTT ' /♦ • 
?• The Regional Learning Sjervice of Central New York has . 

* developed a system by which adults may earn a 
diploma throoigh- cQunseling and assessment. The 

. procedures for attainment of the competenci^ are left 

' ^ to the individual student, . - ^ 

8, The' Texas Adult Perf ortnance Level/ Progr6un provides 

>• , k. ' * . 
adults with a way .of. gainihg a diploma* by demonstrating 

\ * ' . • • ' * V* " 

y mastery o£ selected competencies, • Adult skills related 

to consumer awareness, societal awareness and 

% * ^ • "* , 

functional literacy are asstrised by- tests and 

interview's. 

9. The Virginia' Standbrds of Quality -Act, e'ffective in 
July^'lSTS, requires the development of'min)Lmum 
educational objectives and*^a uniform testing progifam 

in basic skills to be implemented within two years, ' 

These certainly point to the seemingj.y limt|Less . variations 

on competency based education. There are patterns or 'clusters 

of characteristic^ ' emerging, however, and tl^y are ^tanmarized 

below, - , * • . 

' ' 1.^ ponprehensive «-12' cJoitiiVtency based education 

K-12 conpetency based basic education ^ • 

V 3, conpetency based graduation requirements ^ 

\ 

,4; ' adult competency ba^sed high school ^e rtijSication 



5. conpetency bas§d' cfoursg gt ^dit! 

6. cojnpetency heiseA. hlsm^ skim, aiagnos lg and^ remediation 

7. competency -^based assess ment ' * 

V ^^"^ . • . - ^ . -J 

8. competency based instruction 

9. festering of generic cOmpetencie^'s ^ - / " 



. C^E characteristics by QCBE ^ 
, . • * * ' ^ ' • Program Definition 

-<- ■ In order to afcteAijJt to bring an^y^al clarity to the 
confusion surrounding the definition bf^BE, the OCBE 
Progrart has- proposed tbe«-4el lowing 'definition of CEte' 
(Schalock 1976) : * * . j * ' \. 



•••a process that facilit.ates with a known 
degree of effectiveness the acquisition of ^ 
desi*red outccxnes in learAers^-including the * / 
ability to perform tasks related* to success . 
in, job or li^ roles, documents the achieve- - 
ment of ' these\>4itcomeS/ and links graduation 
requirements to specified performance Ijevels 
/ * or a particular set of outcOmefT ^ ^ • ^ • 

•An underlying principle of compaten^y based secondary 

education is the- belief \hat all students shQuld.be intellec- 

<< ■ - " ■< 

tually and emotionally prepared to c^e with socfetal dem^ds . 
upon the completion of highr school. Fjv^^^l^nts of schooling 
are basic to .tKe preVn State CEfE policij which is leading 
Oregon school districts toward the. realization of that bfelief-" 
Li competency^ identification • » • 

2. competency based instruction ' . ' . 

-••3. evaluation of student performance on competencies 
4. certification of students <Jn the basis of 
) demonstration o^ competp.nfcies ■ * • 



f f % 



, 5, program^ evaluation aad modification based on student 

• ' ^ achievement* of competencies * * A. 

^'^ . . 'Although there ^re other* useful analyses of CBE, this^ ^ 
vooe Best^ characterizes CBE in Oregon and establishes/ boundaries 



'*for discussing it. 
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Chapter 2 ^ , 

t • ■ ' * ' ' 

. WHY THE INTEREST IN "CBE? ' 



The I^ublic Do'&r'^d the Public ^ye ' , 

From a level of 10 biilion dollars in 1950, expenditures- 
for education have soared to 110 billion dollars in .19751, Of 
^this, some 80 percent is public funds. .The public is in- 
.creasingly asking for, an accounting' of this huge investment. 
There seems to be a special concern with how the system is 
exerting' .organizatiohal control for preparing young people 
^jg||^cope witt^the increasingly con^lex world that will be 
challenging their' skills as j^arents, consumers, and citizens. 
Evaluating what is put into >the schools no ^longer consid- 
ered an ade^quate basis for/judging their quality. Evaluating 
the, outcomes of scho^^ a more viable way to insure 

and denpnstrat^ lil^at our schools really? do prepare students, 
not only for college- and for development of their potential ' 
in general ways, but more particularly, knowledgeable adult,^ 

A Developii>^ Indictment - 

* *r • • 

Both the popular and professional press have expressed 

the generally** felt cdnTOrn fpr the inability of many of 
today's ^outh to enter adult ilociety. A report of the 
National Association oi Secondary School Princpal? s^ummarized 
many of those concerns: * i 



1. Scores On the ScriolastiQ Aptitude Te^ (SAT) have 
fallen froih a mean of 473 on th^^verbal section' 
in 1965. to a mean pf ..434^in 1975; and a m^an 

• pf 496 on the^thematics section in 1965 to a mean 
gf 472 in 1975. 

2. The National Assessment of Educational frogresp (NAEP) 
in 1975 . reported a decline in 'science knowledge- • 
among American students.'between ■ 1969 and 1973 equiva- • 

. lent to a half-year loss iil learning. 

3. NAE? also has reported in' a nationwide sjirvey^ of 17 
year old stwients and .youhg adults that "many consumers 
are not prepared, to shop .wisely because of their 
inability to use fundamental math principles such 
^s figuring with fractions Or. working with pe>cents." 

4. Tw^ty-three million Americans are fianctipnally 
illiterate, according to^'study sponsored by th6 U.S. 
Office of Education.- . , 

5.. Comparative surveys of writing skills in 1970 and 1974 

shov^ 13 ancf H-year old youth to bemusing . a more limited./^ 
vocabulary and writing in a shorter, more "priinVr-like" 
style In 1974 than in 19,70. 

American College Testing (ACT) program also has. ' 
^ reported a decline in the average spares of students 

• .appiyi^ng for college 'admission. 
7. The Association' of American Publishers revised its 
, •testb(ftk stGdy guide for college freshmen in 1^75, 
gearing the reading level dow^^to the ninth grade'. 
.8. College officials, business firms, and public agencies 
are dismayed at the inability of younger persons to 
^^K^^^^ themselves clearly in writing. ^{NASSP , 1976). 
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The Edv ^^^^lllp ^l Response 



- Although the public concern over reports o'f the purported 
failure -of Ainerican schools to adequately serv6 at least sonae 
portion of their students has.b.ee^n an important force of the ^ 



4 



^ evolving CBE movement,- the majof initiatives have C9itie from 
professionai Educators. ^ Many educators have been workijr^ for/a 
considerable length of time towailfd concepts we now. c^l CBEl 
Their concern and the growing pul>lic lamept have/^nverged in the ' 

"CBE movement. Perhaps this h^lps to explain, its rapid growth. 

^ A recent survey by the National Center for Educational . : ^ 
Statistics reports that CBE activities are occurring "in 29 
states with a corabi^ned student/ population of over 31 million 
(wh^ich) represents ab'out 6 7 jj^jfercent of the total public 
' scfiool enrollment in the United Sta^tes" (Goor et al/, '197&)^. 
In reviewing the growing commitme«t to' CBE oh the part 
of states, Dr. 'Chris Pipho, Associate Director of Research 
and Information Seirvic^s of^the Education Commission oi the • 
States observed in the June 1^76 National Assessment of*' 
Educational Progress Newsletter that legislation is- moving 
through state capitols so rapidly "that day to day. bulletins 
r are needed to keep up..." This growing interest, in the iiriple-^ 
mentation of CBE has heightened the importanqe of st-udyirtg CBE 
in Oregon, ^here state policy, level support for its impXemeri- 
tation dates back at least ti-ve years. 
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♦ The ^significance and influence of tfh^/Oregon .coiraivi tmerit 
td CBE wd& hi^ghlighted by the National /Association of Secondafy 
School Principals in their recent iiono^aph on Competency 
Tests and, Graduation Requirements (Clinfk arid Thompson, 1976). 
Ihe NASSP task force observed tha^"tthe state of Oregon in 1973 
(required)... "graduates of the class/ of 1978 to demonstrate 
proficiencies in 20 areas * Perhaps^f because of Oregon's well- 
publicized decision, interest grew flaring 1975 and 1976 so that 
some 20 jurisdictions currently include competencies as part 



of their requirements for the iiigh school diploma." 

Movement towards CBE in. Oregon began with a commitment 
to graduate students who had deiftonstr^ted competencies judged 
important for functioning in today's complex society. That 
WAS but the beginning Under state local impetus, CBE has 
.grown to include through the new Minimum Standards the major 
elements of a comprehensive competency based approach to school 
in^ wfIia*L is described in th^ ^llowipg chapters. " ^\ 



•y. 
/. 



^ Chapter 3 f .\ ^ ' ' ^. * 
•^E. EVOLUTION *OF'CB| POLICIES IN OREGON' 
' New Graduation R^^uireinetits ' 

^ ' 'I • ' '* ^ 

^ Traditionally, Oregon's graduatiori requirements, which 
were established in 1878, 'were based on the student, earning 
units credit by successfully complying ^ minimum nximber 
o^hoursi^f clasaroom work. Although thesfe .requirements 

^ .1 ^ ^ ^ " ^ ^ » ^ 'V 

"were reviewed ahd revised periodically, the basis o5 the* ^« 

req\jire^?ent^, .the Carnegie unit, ^remained unchanged/ 

♦In the J960's\nd' 1970 's it 'became; ctpparent to' the '^Oregon 

Bo^trd-c^ S^cation that the traditiqna^ graduation requireroerft 

were 'meeting neither the changing needs -of students nor the 

cgncernl qf the piablic 'and the educational pr6ffession. 'S6me 

of the educational ti^ends recently .emei^ging, in Oregon and the 

Ration that 'influenced the Board to consider an^ltemative 
^ ii ' ' * ' 

UJeans of certifying stticlents ate listed "below. 

1. '^e Qurriculuih .^s changing. <;Mcsj:e i^nnovative courses 

were makijig-^the traditional graduation jriquiremants 

--.^^unrMlistic 'and inadequate: 

\ ^ ./ . ' ^ ' ^ 

• 2. frhe programs of the sahoois were being adopted to 

* • . '-^ ' ^ 

needs of all atudents, not iustr those wh'o were ' 
college-bourid. 
3. Procedures- to measure student achieveroei^t In tkrmB 
; .of educational outcomes were bein-g called for by 



, the'ac(vocates of "accountability." 



I 



4 . 4'Of f-campus learning experiences were capturing ' the 
interest of educators, studentlBand the community. ' 

^ development) w^re being developed to respo^cFX:^'. • 
'specific -student needs. * * • • * ' ' • \, \' ' 

; 6.» Employers and* ottiers, be'gan, yalliAjg ,for ''a'mganing'fal 
,high*gchOQl credential, cei^i^ying graduates V - , ; 
' Abilities, bj^ cplhpeten'ci^ r , ' \ . ' ' 



Furthermore^ several* eventfe .took jblace! in Oregoa that ^ • 

signaled a wi}:lihgness tc5* consider^* changi^ ;tKep4raciu'atioji. . ' 

> . ' . . ' ' , ' ' ^ ' \ \ * . , . ' • ' " ' ' 

Requirements. .(CJliver .i974) , tftea^ events wfre/ ^ - ^ , > 



1. Innovations by somfe g^f the s taste's s,clibol 'districts* ^ 
'in the 1^60'^ indicat'ed a .wili"ingne's$ td* develop n'^w 

'^Vedvrcational pi;*ogr££ms ;alqng the •'iine;s; of . competelicy ' ' 
based education. fc^ . V-* *. - 

2. A*' 1969* "Needs Assessment, ^udy"-*was; conducted bythe ^ 
• Department of Education to determine what th^ gerferaT 

public, • edacatp'rSr :stude;its, ar><ii hi^h school, dropouts' ' 

> felt; were important aspects, of .tHe -sip^te edjacatibnal 

pro^r^m. \ . . ^ ; i [\ • ' ' 

•'^^ 3. Al-19^gf-70 study drif High .-school ^^duatipn- require^nents* 

. ^ \^ * < " • , . . 

/ conducted by the Oregon Associatioi^vOt Secondary ' School 

•AdjTvLnrstrators-at the. request ojT the . Superintendent 

of P^lio rnst?tictioi? resulted iij. rec^omroendcTti'bns later 

^ incorporate^d in the* gifaduatipn requirements. 

4: Public meetijigs in la^te 1969 and early 1)970 which were 
. conducted the atlite superintendent dnd some men4>ers 
of the Board of Educati<)n eliciteSi strpng public 



s^tatemehts of-'.'d^jsire for changes in .educatioriiia programs 
3. iegislative action,.! primarily .the development 'of two " 
/education bills by an interim corainitfee of the ^971 
legislative session, signaled le'^islative /(^esire for 



change. " > < 

, . The fxrst^^taft of the new graduation requirements and a 
pl^ for imple^enrting thenv Were- approved' by the State Board 
of Education in September 1971. ' The Oregon Associatfion of 
•Secondary School Admihistrators , the Oregon PTJA, and many other 
education-related groups reviewed* this and ^iibsequent ^afts. 
In all, four drafts wer^ deve loped before the State Board of 
Educatiort-^ficially approved the "graduatioi^ requirements in 
September 1972 for impleJtentation jgith the graduating classes 
o'f 1978. " sg, " , • ^ 

One of the issues, in these discussions centered about . 

•Survival-level *bompetervcies. " The first draft ' listed all the 

^ »' • ■ " ' . . • - , 

survival skills a student would ;rieed -iri * order to graduate, 

operating f roiti the assumption that specification of minimum. '' 

competencies^ in th,e stati* graduation requirements would 

assure" equal educa-^ional opportunities' for every student in * 

Oregon. ^ * 

The prevailing argument, mainly flroto school districts, 
was that by^fefcifyihg minimum competencies the ^tate would 
take away ^he traditional right of school districts t6 define • 
their owii educational programs*? determined by I'ocal needs. The 
final version left the deterudnation of survival-ldVel 
competencies to indiyidual school districts. 



^ Teacher Stftgdards egid 



Practices- Commission 



^ Concurrently witH the flevelopment of the state policies 
fot ccl^etency ba^ed graduation requirements, the Treacher ^ 
StsmdardsT ajidLPracticeHs Commission was established. Through 
thii ageh^rj^, Oregon- educators exert auithority to maintain^ 
and^iij^ov^ per^oritence of ^members of the education .profession . 
The Commission, coidposed of ^ teac^iers , adipinistrators and/ 
representatives of * teacher preparation, institutions, estab- ^ 
lishes rules .for Vrt ification, i^ssues .teaching certificates, 
ari<^ taikes appropriate disciplihar^ action* -against teachers ^ 
.found to be iifi^yiolatioi^ of Oregon statutes qr performance 
standards. /'^Additionally / the Commission, through th4 Experience 



A^ses3ment' Board, ,4;mplements the -certification of administr^-' 
tion diC^the basis ofNsompetency and experience. , / 



state Goals for. Education 
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The s^tite goals become effective Sept;^rober 1,' 1975, 
The&e goals adapted by the State Board -of Education, give 
direction to all the -.instructional progran^ of the public 
schools in Oregon.^ By setting goals to prepare students to 
function effefctively^ in six life roles (individual, learner, 
producer, citizeff/ consumer, faifeily member), the Board has, 
established a posture for the public schools that ^mp^asizes 
the outcomes of educa.tion. Furthermore, the ^oals provide 
a foundation upoft which -loqal districts may build their goal-r 
based planning. The Minimuirf Standards do not specify 
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compliance criteria, but rather state that "the goals shall 

» 

be 'implemented through the district, program and course goals 
of each local school district" (Minimum Standards, 1976). 

" ' ^ ~ y ■ \ 

Oregon's .Goal-Basgd'* Planning Model ^ 
as a Framework for CBE 

h major" force in support of competency baged education 
in Orego^n has been a state planning model for elementary and, 
secondary schools based on the setting bf goals. Goal-based 
'planning helps the schools become "accountable" to the commun-\ 
. ities that supppft them by shifting tife emphasis f^m input , * 
(chiefly resources) outcomes (identifying, planning, teaching 
and measuring those skills which the community expects from its 
(graduates) . , ^ , ] 

Oregon's goal-based pilanning model provides a framework 
for CBE. The Oregon model has 10 steps. Each step may be 
implemented in the schools by adopt^g the procedures of one 
or more of the minimum startdards. An explanation of each of 
the 10 -Steeps and a summary of 'the minimi^m st^dard appropriate 
to each sJlp follows, 

y » ■ 

1. Goals ^are set ot revised . The standards require school dis- 
tricts to develop interrelated sets of district, program, 
and specific cxxirse goals. Goals are based on the educa- 
tional needs or preferences of the camtinity. 

2. Assessment is conducted . School districts are to collect 
J and report assessment data and other infonnation about' 

studeht perfaf7Tark:e that relates to the program -and 
(joorse goals. The district shall also measure andT^erti- 
fy indivic^ual .student progress tcward developnent of the 
minimum ccrrpetencies required for gradation. / 
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/ 3. Needs are identified . Districts will identify discrepancies 
between desired and actual student acj^evemem^. < By adapting 
and inplejnenting diagnostic procedures, districts will assure 
identification of each student's learning strengths, 
prdDleins, interests, and potential in relation to the / 
basic skills, as weli as program areas needing iiqprove-( 
ment. ' ^ 

4. rjeeds are pripritized. Once identified, needs are placed 
in order according tp inportance. 

^ C^jectives are d^eloped or irpdified. At this point in the 
planning cycle the districts adopt and iqplement plans and 

procedures to meet the instructional needs of students 
"b^ providing objectives or activities that address 
^ ' learning stren<jt±is, prc±>lOT\s, inter-ests, or handicaps.^ 

' ' / ' ^ 
:6. Alternative plans are identified . Although there may be a 

nuyb^ ' of alterrj^tive way* tor making program irtprove- 

ments to meet. priority needs, the subject areas for* 

instruction are mandated.'* These aire cannunication 

skills,' mthema tics, science, social science, , health ' 

education, physical education, nusic education, knd ^ 

the visual ^nd performir^ aAts. The requirements for 

attendance are also established. 



/ 



7. A plan is 'selected or mbijified ." A feasible plan for • 
instruction selected by a district would be based on ^ - 
its available resources and constraints but wuld, 

according to the standards, provide students with 'the 

opportjanities to acquire knowledge and skills in at 

least three areas: -personal devel<!^xnent, social res- ^ 

ponsibility, and career development. It is in these 

three at^as that the minimum corpetencies required 

for graduation are to be developed. . / 

8. Resources are allocated or shifted . Resootces for con-- 
ductJung the instructional pirogram aire identified, ^ 
budgetary camitments are made, and funds are-allo-, 
cated. . 

9. The plan is inplemented * The 6tAndards require school 
districts to inplement the high school graduation 
requirements ' adopted by the State Board of Education 
2Lnd to establish administrative policies and proce- 
dures to insure that educational programs will 
be conducted effectively. 

1 
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^ 10 . . The outcomes of the plan are evaluate d, ? Di f f e i Quces ' 

between "actual" and "intended" outcomes* are identified 
and judgments are made^ to take corrective steps. The^ ' 
P • stjandard^ speak to this point in the planning cycle by ^ 

establishing the requirements for diplomas and certificates 
of competency. Tp repeat, "A diploma shall be grar^zed * . 
upon fulfillment of allr credit, competency, and attendance* 
requirements set by the ^tate and local district" and* 
a certificate of competency maj be awarded to those 
students "who have met some, but not all of the require- 
ments for a diploma, ar\d have, chosen to end their formal 
school experiences. " 

^ ' Program Budgeting Systems 

While the new budgeting aAd accounting system was not 
• developed, by the state, it has a close coi^elation with the'"^^-:— ^ 
Statewide planning model used in Oregon. Unlike the 
^ traditional "line-item" system, the new system allows < 

the costs of programs to be measured. This system .^ives ^cKool 
systems the capability of getting to the real issues of 
accountability: "Are we getting the value ^ from education in 
relation to the costs?" The Oregon Board of Education has 
f required that all districts comply with .the new budgeting 

and accounting system, to level III by July of 1976. 

The New Minimum Standards 
for Oregon Public School s 

In 1974, the new Minimum Standards for Oregon Public 
Schools Y<re passed by the Oregon Bpard^'f Education. In 
May 19.75, the Pre-publication Draft of the Elementary 
and Secondary Guide for -Oregon Public Schools was approved. 
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The. purpose 6f the Guide was* to define the new Minimum 

/ : ' \ 

StMdards in terms &£ performaoce requirements for public , 
scMools- The Guide outlined "indicators of compliance." 
/f ,a school district could' meet all pf the indicatory of , - 
copip^iance, tHfe district would be certified as a "standard" 
; district. , Additronally, the Guide outlined "indicators of 
quality. " The quality indicators^ could be considered to be 
the proces's goals for school district^ While the^ compliance 
^indicators established the minimum requirements for school 
<^isty.cts, thebquality indicators went beyond^ the minimums 
in setting hignW goals. 

I,n 1976, the Oregon Board revised the new standards. 
The' new standards are discussed in the following Chapter' 
and are presented in Appendix 1. A review of the Guide 
is under way and will be available early in 1977. 

A summary of some, of the shifts in policy implicit in the 
major policy decisions reviewed above is presented- in Figure 1, 

•C D . ^ ■ ^ ' . • • . . 
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^ Figure ,1 ' ' - 
^ Summary o£ the Shifts in Policy^ 



'POLICY FOCUS 



^ * POLICY SHIFT 
FROM " - TO 



RESPONSIBILITY 
FOR" SCHOOLING 



LEfARNER ACCOM- 
PLISHMENT 



SCHOOLING EFFEC- ♦ 
TIVENESS ANALYSIS 



INSTRUCTIONAL 
PLANNING AND 
EVALU/SriON 



BASIS FOR CERTI- 
FYING COMPLETION 
OF SCHOOLING 



THE SCHOOLS ASSUM- 
ING THE TOTAL LOAD 
WITfllN ITS^ WA]^LS 

TIME HELD CONSTANT 
AND STANDARDS 
VARIABLE 

RESOURCE^ AS THE 
FOCUS ( 



TEXTBQQK AND CON- 
TENT EMPHASIS 

GROUP BASEQ 



TIME 
CREDIT 



INSTRUCTION 



SCHOOL CENTERED 



Sharing wit^h 
the community 



TIME IS VARIABLE & 
STANDARDS CONSTANT 



RE S ULTS ( PE RFO RMAN^CE 
OF CLIENT) AS THE 
FOCUS ^ 

GOAL-BASED AND. 
SYSTEMATIC 

DOCUMENTED 

, RECOGNITION 0F# 
• NEW CONTENT 

GROUP & PERSONAL - 

TIME 

> CREDIT 

STUDENT PROGRESS 
TOWARD *EFFECTIVE- 
NESS "IN LIFE'S 
ROLE 

COMMUNITY centered' 



EXPERIENCE BASED 
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Chapter 74 ' ' 

* ' WHAT IS CPMPETtNCY SaSED EDUCATION IN OREGON? 

While all the Oregon educational policy changes -dis9ussed 
in the previous chapter have helped to^Papport and^guide the 
emerg^ce of CBE in Oregon, it is the new G^nduatipn Eequirements 
and moi?e recently and conprehehsively the new Minimum Standards ^ 
which provide; focus a^d support for local CBE implementaj^ion 
efforts. In the pages that follow, therefore, a detailed 
discussion of those stan'dards is presented. 

• . . p. ' ' 

Orfe'^on Minimtun Requirements for High School Graduation 

-With the adoption of these requirements in 1972, the Oregoji 
Boa»<3 of Education required a comprehensive implfementation 
respojise from ^ocal districts- by 1978, allowing a six7year 
period for. the development of (Competency based graduation 
systems. Because th^ new .requirements' changed the, criteria 
for determining whether oV npt a student merits "a .^ligh school 
-di^oma, they also changed the *.systeitis for measuring 3nd " 
recording student performances of t'hese criteria. Whereas 
one major reqiiinrement for students is now the successful 
depioi^tratioil ot cH^rict, determined competencies , sever^il. 
requirements for the district's themselves ai^prelated, in- 
cluding the foiro^wing: ' - \ . * , ^ ' 

1. Identification of perforjnance indicators acceptable 
, A to the district as eyidence that indivitifal stu<3[erfts 
have attained the specific minimum dompetencles. 



2. Deyeloproent of mechanisms to assure careful monitoring 
* P'f student .progress in attaining competencips and 

provisions for appropriate instructional help. 

3. Development of recordkeeping i^st^s to insure that 

* student achievement of competencies is documented and 
> 

, transferred to student transcripts. 

4. Development of " course ^statements " relating to the 
graduation requirements for all secondary-level 

courses (e.g., statements of goals, minimum coitipeten- 
^ cies to be tau^ght in courses, instructional optione, 

and evaluation methods). 

* • „" * 

Oregon Minimum Standarcfs for Public Schools 

\ ' * - • • ' 

y * ' ' 

The new rjinimum standard? which incorpora|:e the new 

/njfcimum graduation requirements were adopted by th4 Oregon * 



00^rd of Education in 1974. _ Local districts are tequired to' 

. " . . 

in?)lement thei^ on a staggered schedule#beginning in 1975 and 

# • 

ending in 1981. Table 1 presents the broad implementation 
Schedule with all the standards, presented in Appendix 1 taking > 
force immediately except as noted in the Table. These standards, 
which are used* tS evaluate schools and mike school districts 
eligible for state fijiancial support, c'hanged the focus of 
school accreditation. ' While the previous stahdards focused 
*dn system "inputs" (the^number of booJ^s in the library, classroom 
^ space, recreation equipme^it, etc.), the new standards ^ocueed 
on system ^"outcomes" a^id "processes" (content and method of - 
instruction, -student ^ills, teacher i)rep4fration, etc.). 



« 
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Competency baled' features of' the new miryimum standards for 
Oregon school accreditation are listed ^lovT: 

' 1. Provision to elementary students of opportuniti^k to 

acquire knowledge apd skills applicable to the minimum 
competencies required for graduation as adopted by* 
the ^receiving high school.' 
, • 2. Adoption of a system of instruction^ planing which 
will: provide for establishing goals (K-12)^ allow , 



3. 
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for community participation in selA:ting instructional 
outcomes; include assessment of student performance ^ 
and apply these data to decision^ on instructional » 
priorities and program changes. 

Initiation of a classroom system ^of diagnosis and 

% 

prescriptipn to assure that each child acquires 

basic communication and mathermatics skills and also 

acquires a basis for achieving competencies . 

4. Adoption of policies and programs which assure that 
* ' , % •* . 

services such as transportation, building cons^i:uction, 

0 

and media centers effectively support the operation 

of the competency based instructional program. ^ 

It should .be noted that the only sense in which these 

standards are "iriinimuin" is that ^11 districts must comply with 

them, ^ey are not minimum relative to the concept of CBE 

*, 

since they gq further than, any othe*. current statewide policy 
in requiring that elements of tBEf be. implemented by local 
school districts and Since they legitimize the most enthusiastic 
app|paches. to CBE implementation which l,ocal districts may choose, 
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TABLE 1 



iMPbEME^JiTATIoi* SCHEDULE 



Minimum Standards for Public Schools ^Chapter fS\, Division 22 Oregon Administrative Rules) are 
effective for the 1976-77 school year, and iocaJ school districtaccreditation will be based pn those 
rules beginning with the 1976-77 school year, \\fITH FOLLOWING EXCEPTIONS: 



ADMINISTRATIVE RULE 



SCHOOL YEAR EFFECTIVE 





1977.78 


. 1978-79 


1979^0 


1980-81 


Instructional Planning ^ 
581-22-208, 

2. Assessment ' 

3. Needs Identification 

• 4. Program Improvements 




-0 


. X 


X 
X 


Educational Program 

581-22.218 * • . ^ 




r 


— 

V 

X 




Elementipr Instruction Applicable 
to Requlfed Competencies 
581-22.222 


X 








Local District Responsibflity 
for Ii^plementation^ 
581.22.236 

2. ^ertify attainrfient of 
competencies necessary 
to read, write, spea'k, 
listen, analyze and 
compute 

3. Certify attainment of 
all competencies 


' X 




% . 


X 



ALL 581-22 RULES (200-300)- EXCEVT AS ABOVE- EFFECTIVE 1976-77 
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» Organization and Legal Basis ^ 
of the Minimum StandaYds 

The Minimum/ Standards^ are found in the Oregon 
Administrative Rules (OAR) .which the Oregon Board develops 
ancl with which all public schools must comply.' (See Appenflix I) 
The purpose of the Standards is to- provide^valuative criteria 
which schools .may become "Standard" and therel^y_>e eligible 
to receive finanisiial support from the Geneiral Fund of the 
State of Oregon'./ The Superintendent of Public Instruction 
initiates standardization visits to public elementary 
and secondary schools on a regular i>asis and m^y classify 
a school to be S^a/idard, Non-standard, or Conditionally 
Standard, ^ (OAR 22-20^-04) ' ^ r 

\ ■ ■ ■ , • • . ■ /' 

^ " CBE and the Minimum Standards ' 
Elements of competency based education have been^ described 



for the purpose of this paper in Chapter 1. CBE in Or^<3pn, 
however, is not^ a single concept that can be isolated and 
( defined outride of the ±otal educational, picture. Competency 
identification, i?nstruction, measurement, and recordkeeping 
processes ^t 1;he state or local level may be singled out for ' 
exfiunination, but \ti im^letfentation and operation, the intention 
is to link them with the total outcomes of schooling. At the 
local school district level, the linkage of competencies and 
* outcomes is largely a loc^l responsibility, with |fUideline9* 
and direQf:ions from the Oregon Department of Education. This 
relationship is illustrated in Figure 2. 

ERiC " . ' • o i 22 . 



Figured , 



State Board 



Co«ls f^r PiAlic Sayo^ 



DO Is 



I 



Di stri ct 
System of* Goals 



State Board ^eclfied Areas of 
Minimum Competencies of Students 



District Stated Competencies 
Requirc'd for Graduation 



The relationship .between the elemen ts of CBE and the- 

' , 

Administrative Rule? contained in the Minimum Standards is 
illustrated by TajDle ,2. 4 
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. Te^ble 2 

A COMPARfSON OF THE MINIMUM, STANDARDS WITH 
' ^THE ELEMENTS OF CBE.* • 
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Oregon Admin- 
istrative 
Rule Number 



OAR TITLE 



CBE Elements 



22-200 
22-201^ 
22-208 
22-218 



22-^21 
22-222 

22-226 

22-228 



22-231 



Definitions 



Goals for Elementary and ' 
Secondary Education 

Instructional Planning ^ 



Educational Program 



-Identification of outcpmes 



Eleme^itary Instructional 
Program > 

Elementary Instruction - 
Applicable to Required 
Competencies 

Graduation Requirements 



V 

Diplomas and Certificates 
of Competency 



PerfoiTKiance Requirements 
for Program Completion 



Definitions of CBE el^m^ntf 
in the Oregon context. 



Identification of outcomes 
* ' — : — : 
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.Measurement of outcomes- 

■ - - ^ 

Instruction designed to 
support outcomes and the 
unique needs and abilities 
'of students-- 

Recordkeeping that Allows 
the parents, teacher, and 
student to monitor student 
progress toward meeting 
outcomes . 

Instruction designed to 
support outcomes. 

Instruction de's^igned to 
suppoirt competencie^V ^ 

Inst3;jjction designed to ; 
support outcomes and- 
competencies * ^ 

The requirement that com - 
petencies must be demon - 
strated';as a requirement 
for <^raduation. 

The identification of grad- / 
uailon cong>etencies definec ' 
in life-role terms. Mea- 
surement of competencies . 
Competency recordkeeping . 
Instructron 'designed to 
support com^tencies .r The 
permitting of flexible 
settings for competency 
learning. 
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rai)le 2 
(cont.) 

A COHPARISON OF THE Mli^MUM^STANDARDS WITH 
THE ELEMENTS OF CBE 
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Oregon Admih- 
istI^ative 
Rule Number 



22-^34 



1^ 
22 



-236 



OAR TITLE 



Developing Appropriate 
Electives and Additional 
Course offerings beyond 
State Minimums 

Local District Responsi^< 
bility for Implementation 



CBE Elements 



Instruction designed to 
support outcomes and unique 
needs of students. 



(Compliance dates) 
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The CBE elements of the Minimum Standards are found in 
the Oregon Administrative Rules 22-200 through 22-236. 

# 

The Standards contain other requirements for Ipcal 

school districts that do not pertain to CBE or instructional 

services. 

The following paragraphs discuss, in-tum, each of the 
standards that express or imply-a "demand" for implementing 
competency based education in Oregon. The standard is . 
. described and .its relation to CBE is analyzed. Quotations 
appearing .in these description's are from the Standards. 

OAR 22-200, Definitions 



>4 

>f We 



This section of We Rules defines the terms that ^are used 

in the remainder of the standards. While the definitions de 

not" require ^y. special action by ♦local school .districts , 

they are extremely important for the/ interpretation by 

local districts in their implementa^on of the Standards. 

Reference will be made to the definitions when it is 

appropriate. , , . 

« * 
OAR 22-201, Goals for Elementary 

and Secondary Education i * • ^ 

The State Board of Education statewide goals for elemen- 
tary and secondary education give direction ta all the 
instructional programs of the ptiblic schools in Oregon.^ 
By setting goals to prepare students to function effec- 
tively -in six life roles, the Board has established a 



-I i ' u 

• t- 
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posture for the public schools that emphasizes the outcomes 
of education. This RUle states: "...every student in the i 
elementary and secondary schools have the opportunity to ^ 
.learn to function effectively in six life foles: ^ 

Individual » - ' 

Learner 

Producer , ' . 

Citizen ✓ , ' 

Consumer, ^cu^d • 

Family Member." 

While these statewide goals, 'which became effective 
Setpember 1, 1975, do not specify the compliance require- 
ments for the iQcal district, they do state that the "goals 
,shal]^^l)e implemented through the district, program and course 
goals of each local school district." They thus provide 
leadership and. continuity^across the CBE progrcuns being mounted 
in each' Oregon school district. ^ 

OAR 22-202 through 206 ^ 

These stanc^rds estadDlish the legal basis for the 
Minimum Standards and outline the procedure for standardiza- 



tion visits to lodal, districts. 



OAR 22-208, Instructional Planning 

« 

T^is complex standard, while not mentioning the concept 
of ^ "competencies, " is the foundation stone upon which ^the 

i 

Oregon Department of Education built the new Minimum 
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Standards, The Rule states J'Each locar district shall adopt'* 
and implement a system of instructional program planning \ 
and assessment, " Note that the local district is required 
to implement a system of instructional prggram prlanning and 

'"■^ ' . . . ' • ^ 

system of instructional program assessment , The rule 
then specifies in subsection 1 what the local district, must 
do in order to demonstrate that they have implemented 'a systei 
of, prog3;am planning. Each district must adopt and- implement 
sets of goals including the following: 

(a) District goals.. . j / 

(b) ProifWjn goals contributing to achievement* 
of district goals. 

(c) Course goals cpntributJ.ng to achievement 

o-f program goals.. 

* \ 

The rationale for this requirement is that it requires 
j-ocal districts to publicly identify atl the outcomes of ^ 
schooling that they will be, responsible for teaching, 
not just the •minimum conpetencies xequired for graduation'.-** 
There are no subject matter or stylistic constraints 
oni|:h^se goals other tha| that \h?y should be written in 
student outcome terms, it is in these district-, program 
and course goals that the hi&hest ideals of the local ^ 
school distriVt-will .be- found. 

Subsections 2 and 3 outline the district, requirements 
^mplementing a system of instructioaal program assessment 
-J^he basic skills. ' According to the (proposed) Guide 
-To be in compliance with ^this requirement, several steps 
are necessary:' 

3o 
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a. selBCt the pr-grams in which assessment is to ]bake 

Pla(^; 

. b. exairjine the programs to de± ermine the extent to 
which reading, writing, and computing are either 
developed or applied in reaching the yoals the 
district has adopted for such ' programs ; 

c. perform a soa»d assessment ' of student performance 
on -.these basic ^skills applicable to the program; 

d. report ^he results to the local community." 
(Pre-publication draft of the Elementary/Secondary Guide.) 

Subsection 4 of this standard requires districts, to 
develop policies and procedures for making program improvements 
i*n the Hasic skills based on the assessment cqriducted under 
subsection i . 

r ' . . - ■ , 

The rationale behind this rule can be^traced to previous 
versions of the Minimum Standards that required districts to ' 
assess the effectiveness of all Progr^tms through the program 
goals. Since districts did' not have tfhe capabilities to 
conduct -program goal assessment throughout the entire 
system, they were allowed to conduct assessment in' the* basic 
skills only. This assessment must be conducted through 
existing instructional programs, however, ^ 4 
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OAR 22-218 , Educational Proqram 

- — ^-A^, ■ 

Each school district in compliance with thi's standard/ 

. r ^ ^ 

shall have adopted procedures to:- 

1. Identirfy individuals ' learning strengths and 
weaknesses; 

2^ Provide Nl^earning opportunities for students 
/ responsive to their needs; ^ ' ' , 

3. Determine progress students m^e in their 
educational progr2un; ^ . ' 

4. Maintain student progress recprds and report the 
information to parents and students. 

The^purpose of this standard is to insure :that all' studente # 

have the opportunity to achieve "district adopted learner 

- ' '* , 

outcomes, requirements foV graduation and j^ersonal goals"' 

within the educational environment, provide^by t^(^ loeal ^ 
di s t ri ct . ' " * ' * J — 

Implicit in/±his Standard^ is a strong move Stowajrd individual- 
ization of educational pro^ama mccordin^ tb the nefeds of 

"^5 . - ^ ^ 

students. Whereas OAR ^22-208 require-s distiicts 'to state 
the^gqals of a district, this standard requires . that** 
instruction* be tailored to meet th^^individual needs of 
students. ^ . ' ^ ' ' ' 
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22-^22, EJemexitiary Instruction 

\ Applicable to Required Competencies ^ 

,i , , ^ ~\ i ' ^ * ' . ' • ' 

This section of the standard requires elementary .districts 
^ to provide • student^ith 'the opportunities tOj acquire kfntfw- 
^ ledge and skills appricable to minimum competencies required 
for graduat^ion adopted for receiving schools." Since the- 
original implementation of t^E that appeared • in 1^72 ' S,* 

only required secondary schools to deal with competencies, 

. » . '■ . " 

^ this standard extends the responsibility for competency 

• -instruction irtto grades kindergarten through grade 8. 

OAR 22-224, Graduation Requirements ^ ' ' " 
(tiass of. 1977) ^ ' ' ^ ^ ' ^ ^ ' * 

This^is a. grandfather clause that maintains .^he previous 
. graduation r^irements untir full implementation* ?f thfe * • 

eguir^ents has'b^en accomplished. liMs 
clause will be repealed when it is- no longel^needfed: 

OAR 22-226/ Graduation Re'qufrements 

. Thif a^niiTis^ative rule requires the- completion of a ' • 
^. m^iimum of 21 units^of' credit during grades nine through 
- twelve, of which 11- must- he earned in spe^fied subject arpas. 
and 10 may be elective. ^, » 
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The specific credit * requirements are: 

b. 

c. . 

d . Citiz^5hip7Governinent 

e. Science % ' 
t. Health Ed^caition' • * ;* 



.lianguage Art/English 
Matjhematics 

Social Studies/History 



h. 

i. 
j- 



.Physncal Education. - / 

donsumer Educ^tiop/EconoiAcs/ 
Personal ' Finance 

career Education' ' 

Electives 



3 iHTits 
1 unit 

4 

X Mnit 
' 1 unit 
1 jLinit 
r unit 
4|^.uhit 
\ ^UAit 




TOTAL 



21 units 



Subsections* of this standard .allow local boarhs to ^Iter 

the number of elective,. credits .reqtlir-ed, and establish additional*, 

f. ' ' . * ' • ♦ ' 

credit requir^ements beyond t;he mi;iimum 'niimber ; t^e^ also reqairfe ' 

.^hat 'planned course statements be written .for all courses 

in grades 9 through 12 and.that^ they 'be- fiiVailajDle to students, 

.staff, parentH^,C»ie local board, and interested citiaens: 

■ h 



' OAR 22-228, Diplomas Vnd 

» 

Certificates of Competency . 



This rule recjuires that" ^The iacal board shall award 
a diploma tapon fulfillment of all state and -local district 



credit, competency and a^^dance requirements." The 
^^.^on Board of EducStio^ ip its consistent * ' • 
wording'x>t this sectiop aince^l?^, emphasizes, the unique 
character of competency based education ^ Oregon\^Apd, 



L ^ 



parenthetrcally',^his issue may cast doubt- as to 

^^^^ 

whether or not the Oregon system is* competency "bas6d," 
or; as some claim it is competency "augmented" education. 
It should be noted that while the Oregon Board of Education 
was willing^i^^ add the concept of demgnstrated performance, 
tjiey were not willing to abandon the Carnegie unit or ^ 
aj:tendance a^^bases for graduation. The NASSP Special 
Task Force Report on Graudation Requirements supported this 
point of view when it reported the following^ 

i . . 

The task force JDelieves that qualifi- 
cation for the high school diploma, 
^* therefore, should include verification 

"by course and by competency. The use of 
both approaches strengthens the measure- 
ment process arvd adds authenticity to the 
diploma.* Competency measures should be 
used to document completion of courses and 
programs. TogethOT ^ey make the evaluation, 
picture complete. (NASSP, 1975). , ^ ' 

; ' j ^ • \ 

As an Illustration o§(this comt^nation of competency, 
credit and attendance requireir^ts for graduation, the 
Oregon Department of Education compared Ahip syst^ to 
to a three-legged stool: 





FIGURE 3 
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Subsectioa 2 of this standard allows local boards, 3t 
their option/ to grant certificates of competency to stucjentfe* 
"having met some but not. all requirements for tfie cjiploma 
and having chosen to end their formal school experiences." 

According to the NASSP^Task Force: 

' -, * » 

For. the nongraduate, these -certificates 
should be seen as an inteAn record of ^ 
progress. By receiving something rather 
than nothing upon leaving school, the 
.student may be encouraged to return to' ^ ^ 
complete his education. , The -task force ' 
strongly indorses the cpncept^ thai: phasing 
ii\ and Cut of formal schooling ^y be^ ^ ' 
positive experience for some students, 
especially if they ,are/'encouraged by , ' • 

schools to return and complete reqilfre- 
ments for'the diploma. (NASSP^ 1-975) . - ^ 

OAR 22-231, Performan ce Requirement's/ 

for PrograiB Completion ' . - / . ^ ^^^jf^ 

t J ' \ ^ 

• This is the second "leg of JtW stool" and is the 

heart of the competency 'movement in Oregon, '^^is s^tion 

also has remained very similar ^to the ini'tial document 

that was. introduced in 19 7^:; ♦ ^«This standard requires ,the 

following: , ^ " * • 

St\ident ran scrips sh^ll reqord ^ 
• demoni^rjption j^f^ minimum competencies 
4necessai:y to: ^ • ' 

a. Read, writ^^peak, listen; I 

b. Analyze; 

processes ; 

e^ Develop and ntaintaih a healthy mdnd ^^fe 

body; . - ^Jt 

f. Be an' informed Citizen in the community, 

state, and nation; 
g* Be an 'informed citizen in interaction with 
envirbnmemt ; 

O / ^"TiV Be an informed citizen on streets anei 




c . Coinptite ; |^ ^' \ ^ 

d. U^i^asic s^entif^Lc ^nd technological 
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i. Be an- informed consumer of goods 

and services; 
j. Function within an occupation or - 

continue education leading to a career. 

/ ^ Whereas the ,Oregon Board specifies the areas of required 
competencies, it is the, local boarfl that^ must identi;fy and 
adopt the specific minimum competencies it*will require for 
graduation. Furthermore, this standard requires the local 

•district to-provide "necessary instruction" for sfcxidents in order 
to meet and demonstrate these competencies.^ The local district 
is then Required to "identify the performance indicators used for 
competency vei"i>£ication. " , - ^ 

' The third subsection of this standard allows local , 
districts to alter performance indicators and to waive 

Nor substitute' competencies in unique cases to accommodate 
special needs and abil^.ties of individual students^ 

OAR 22-23^ Attendancf " - 

Thi? is the third, and final, leg of the stool. . _ 

Beginning with grade orfe, 12 years of planned educational 
experience is required. Districts, however, may adopt * 
policies early or delayed completion of all , state and 
local program, credit and performance requirements. In 
other words, |y.stricts ,are encouraged to introdjace flexi- 
bility\nto ^fe attendance requirement as long as the "age 
and maturity of students, access to alternative leatriing 

experiences,, performancai levels, desires of parents or 

* . , *^ • 

^guardians, and local board guidelines*" are taken into 
con'sideration / 
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^' ■ . . 

<. ■* . * • 

OAR 22-2 34 r Developing, Appropriate ' { 

> 

Electives and Additional Course Offerings ^ 
^ ' Beyond State Minimmas 

This standard encourages local ^districts to develop 
elective offerings providing students opportunities to earn 
♦ a rainiraum of ten elective units of high school credit ^ 

although districts may reduce that number. The standard 
does require that the el^tives offered "b^structured 
in terms of identified student nee'ds for dLverse experiences 
in vocational/ scientific/ ' fine arts, modern language and 
humanities education.'" ' - 

OAR 22-236, Loca^. District 
Responsibility foi; Implementation 

The first subsection of this standard requires school 
districts to "establish the minimum competiencies and 
' .performance indicators beginnings with the graduating islass 

of 1978." While school districts may implement all^the 
, , competenftry areas for graduation earlier/ the state is 

allowing a gradual phasing- in o'f the competencies. The 
competencies in reading, writing, speaking, listening, 
'analyzing,- and opmputing must be certified for graduatiin 
yith the class of 19^8. Certification of all the other' 
competencies areas mentioned in OAR 22-231 must begin not 
/later than with the graduating class of 1981. The original 
mandate of the New Graduation ^Requirements of 1972 ;:equir«d 
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that all competency areas be* inplemented with the class of - 
1978. However, because of the extreme pressures in imple- 
menting this new program, local districts are being allowed 
to implement on a gradual basis. In the n^xt chapter, the 
process of local implementation of CBE under the direction 
of the new ^stsmdards is discussed. ^ 
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-Chapter S 

DISTRICT IMPLE^NTATION OF CBE 
IN OREGON ' i 

Impletientateion Schedule for 1972 



0^ 



J eradicati on Requirements • ^ 

Under: the terms of the administrative rifles related' 

to the graduation requirements nassed by th^ Ore^n Board 

in 1972, all secondary districts were requi^^d to file a, 

plan for implementing the new requirements. This plan 

had to be. filed with and approved by the State Board of 

\ . ' 

Mueation by July 1, 1974. Additionally, the rule stated that 
"The requirements shall be applicable to the ^high' school ^ 
graduation class of 19r78 " (OAR 22-135). Local districts 
had the option of implementing the new requirements earli^, 
but at a minimum, when the class of 1978 entered the- 10th 
grade in September 1974, programs must ^J^ajje been implemented 
to accommodate the new requirements\^r thdt class and every 
subsequent class. ForGio^t high schools, this meant that they ^ 
-must kave* .partial implementation in September 1974 and full 
implempntation by September 1977. I 

Oregon Departmen t of' Education Models and 
guidelines for District I mplementation of - 
-New Graduation Requi rPTnf>ntg 

preparation for.tha-t requirement, the Oregon Department 
^ Education, aided in part by ESEA, Title III funds, began' 



doing grouriciwork. From IJovember 1972 to M)ay 19^73 six project* 
.groups began the development of guidelii\es and materials to 
help school districts. The six project reports were synthesized 
1/1 May 4nd were published in four documents in September 19 73. 

• Oregon Graduation Requirements - Ad[ninistrative Guidelines outlijves 
the district plan for inplement^cn and makes general sugg^tions 
for local project managers. 

• Perscnal'^Develc^xnent Education provic^ models a district can use 
' to select -.and-^escribe ocnpetencies in the following areas: 

mastering the basic skills; (hderstanding scientific and 
technological processes; develc^ing and maintaining a healthy 
mind and body; renaining a lifelong learner. Irl the area of 
basic skills, for example, the dcxximent lists five suggested ' 

• ^program goals, the ocnpetencies (or course goals) for each program, 

and sanple performance indicators for each competency. 

• Social Respaisibility Education can be used by districts to 
help define those ocnpetencies* students would need in order 
to behave as responsible citizens. TSiis would entail being 
protective of the enviirxinent, being respcaisilaj^on the Streets 

and highways, and^cting as an informed axistner of apods and services. ■ 
Again, program ^is, oonpetencies,, 'and sanple perfonnance 

f 

indicators are suggested. ' . 
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• Career Etev^lopnent Education - suggests goals / oonpetencies , and 
perforinanoe indicators for career develc^ment education similar to the 

^ other two areas of study presented above. General career ootpetenciei^ 
are suggested; as well as specific ongs^or food sfervioe, netals, and 
nin^ o^her 'oca5>ational B9»as. 
Fbr eadi elenent of the requirements, including that relating to 
oonpetency identification, the district had three options: 

C^3tion A ; It) adopt the exanples- given in^tthe guidfe. ' 
Caption B ; To adapt the examples giv«i'in the guide by 'making 
adjustmait^ in the state definitions. 

^^^^^^ /• 

Option C : Ito develop their own oonpetencies and/or polic3eyj 

,and procedures. ^ 
^n^sgoDse to njany requests from school districts a second task 
force wasTound under the Tri-ooiinty Graduatioh Reguirenisits Project, 
•piis groip developed the following materials that were published in 
Septenter 1974. ' ^y/' 

• OregcMi Gia^tion Requireraents - Guidelines for Jteoord Keying 
* Procedures and Sanple Fbnns^ This docirent outlines the various 

requireraents in keying coiteptency records and suggests guidelines 

*^fior (^velc^ing a record keeping system in a school systaru 

r 

• Oregon Graduation Requirements -^ Tliidelines for Planned Qpuj j ge 



S t^enents e3q)lains the state regui iaifcihta ' ^re lated to plaimed 
course statenents and suggests alternative formats for dociinentihg^ 
planned courses. 
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^ The Oregon W^)artinent of Educaticn also uncSertook the following activities 
to introduce the na^y gi^aaticn irequirenraits to local school perscMinel: 

• Graduation Requiretnents WDvie , This 20 ndnute film, ptoduoed under 
a contract With the D^>artnent of Edijcatixai, provides 9or[e exanples 

_ of survival-bgsed education and a general explanation of the 
rationale behind the new r equirenents . 

• Cne-day Workshops , These workshc^ were^ conducted ^ ten citp.es 
in October and Noveniser 1972 with the abjective in order to gain a 
reaction to the 0£E publications and to provide training tor 
project nanagers, princLpeds, superintevknts , and other key 
school people. 

• Guidance and Counseling Vforicshc^ . ^These ei^t workshops outlined 
the effects the new requiieifeits -would have on guidance and 
oomseling. • ^ v ' 

• Oregai Snail Schools Vforkshops . ThA workshc^ were held for sdiools 

having 1,000 or fever students in the hi^ sdhDol attendance center 

I 

an^the elemaitary schools feeding into it and elenentary districts 
with fewer than 350 students, in. order to acquaint the snail 
sdiool with the te^^^lo^ of the new requireroents, encourage 
the apfaointnent of area project nanagers, and conduct writing ^ 
skills ppograms. « 

• Television Shc^vs , Five *30 ndnute television shows were presented 
through television stations KQAP and KDPC (Public Broadctasting) for 
ttie benefit of teachers, prtJgram coordinators, and the general public' 
explaining the new requinfenients and various aspects of inplenentlfcon. 
Video tape recordings of these programs were made available to loced 
dififtricts for their, use. 

♦ 
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• Inf onrBBr ODE Field Cbntacts . It was estiirated that the Oregon 
Department of Education staff menibers nade between 500 and 1,000 
contacts with loccd districts* to answer specific questions 
concerning the new requireraents {Oliver, 1974, p, 47). 

Range^of district Response 
in Implementation 

^t^rrt'^o^'-^ucation is entering a cycle in 
which each year 20 percent of the "334 districts will be evalu- 
ated t6 determine their status in relation to the new standards^ 
This meems that we will not know from this source until 1981 % 
the extent to whijh all school districts have complied with the 
new standards and then ftyur-fifths of that information will b^ 
historical. ^ 

Given the extensive nationwide interest ii^ the impact 
of the Oregon policies, a clear opportunity for developers to 
support and researchers to explore the- impact of a statewide 
CBE mandate on the public school system has been created; *The 
National Institute of Educatioa seized that opportunity in 
1975 when they developed the Pre^n Competency Based. Educatijp . 
Program in ♦onjunction with the Oregon Department of Education,- 
^^regon educators and citizens, and the Northwest Regional 
Educational Laboratory. * \ , « 

During the first year of the OCBE* Program/ evidence of the 
potential significance Of a comprehensive study of CBE in 
Oregon has surfaced through the regional conferences, site 



visits, training sessions, and resource and needs surveys 
conducted by the Program's development compbnent and through ^ 
the field explorations i§td a preliminary survey conducted by 
the research componentl (See Appendix/2) . Some responses 
from the survey are illustrative of this evidence • Approxi- 
mately 70 percent of those surveyed indicated that as a result 
of recent policy or procedural changes, it is likely or very 
likely that students will' more frequently work at a pace which is 

jr 

optimal for them and that students will more frequently - 
participate in educational activities designed for them indi- 
vidually. Over 80 percent of the respondents indicated that 



uver «o per£€ 
ill learn mOT€ 



students will learn mOTe that will be of immediate utility, 
and almost 85 percent indicated that a significant percentage 
of the 1978 graduating class is likely to have serious 
difficulty graduating with their class because_^ they will not 
have met some of the required graduation competencies. 

As the survey indicates, some districts have generated a lot 
of activity as a result of the new standards. These districts 
ha^ seen the new standards as an opportunity to develop a 
comprehensive educational plan that includes the spirit of the 
standards while meeting the -compliance criteria. These districts 



1 ' ' , • " 

The survey respondents were superintendent-appointed Program 
liaison persons in school districts having secondarry sthools.' 
Of ^78 districts' surveyed, 105 responses have been tabulated 
to O^e. Seventy-five percent of the respondents have rated 
their districts "progress as ahead of schedule or on schedule* 
These findings are only preliminary> as final tabulation ana- 
lysis has not yet been conpleted (see Appendix 2) . 

* 
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are ^develop^ing and experimenting with the bro^d elements * 

» - * -'^ * * ' 

^*f^CBE for the solutions to their educational problems. 

On^^e other hand, there are some districts Vho , for. a 
variety o£^ reasons, h^ve taken a "wait and see" attitudei toward'^ 
IP^th^^inimum standard and CBE. The reason for this may be sire; 
they are too small to have the resources or too large to 
effectively mafiage the cfhanges required of such a pr^ram. From 
the perspective of a local district, this may^be .the^ wis^r choice 
as. they see the trials and failures of the districts that have 
chosen to be the cutting edge of educational change in Oregon^ 
One major goal of the OCBE Program research effort will be to 
identify, describe and explain the range of district responses 
to the Oregon CBE policy mandate. It is just such infc^rmation 
that the 28 'other states developing gr exploring CBE mandates ' 

are seeking in order to optimise their p^icy decisions and 

>». * ' ' 

support activities. \ 

/• 

. Implementation Schedule for the ^ . 

■' - 1976 Standards ; ' , 



While the implementation schedule for the 1^76 vfersibn 

* * ' •* 

of the Standards is le.ss stringent than the original ,verdi6n, 
the passage of time, still makes tight demands on the. local 
districts. Local districts^ust , unless in unusual circilm- 
-stances, meet the following schedule in implementing the 
new standards: 
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By ^'6p^emb$r 1976: . » 

distri6ts 'must have identified district qoals. 

/ : ■ - 

All districts must' have identified program goals, 

- ■ ' A 
- . All elementary distri9ts must have developed 
t progr-ams jn specified areas. ' 

Piar^ned course stTO||||ts .must haVe be^pn written* 
for all course's iif^^HIUs 9-11. 



All s^l^c^kry districts must have^ identified 
minimum competencies for graduation. ^ 

•By SeptAntrer 1977i, " . - . ' 



Course goals developed and adopted for each course 
s oj:^ unit of study in grades 9-12.-. 

V 

Eialtentary programs must have been developed ancj 
infp.lementjed that le^ad to minimtim e6mpeteifcy attainment 
for graduation. ^ • ' i 

• . : V"- ■ — •• • 

Planned course statements must have been written ' 

• for ail "courses in grades' §-12. r / ^ 

Al]/ 'seg^nc^ary, di^stiricts ^must: certify attainment 

gra^iuation .competencies necessary to rea^^ write, 
^peak', listen, analyze arid compute. \Must b^gin With 
the .^radu^ting class of 1978). * 

By Se'ptember /l^9V ^ • * • • . 

All distt'icfts muet qonduct assessment in* reaching, ' 
* writi|ig and/or computation within three- instructional ' 

program^/ , - ^ , ' - 

* ^ • " ^ ' ' . ' "^^^^ " 

All ^districts must have developed educational 

.programs to alloys individual students to meet the 
- 'outcomes identified by the district. # 

' ,f ' ' , 

By September 1980: • , . 

' '-^ • ■ y ' 

All t3istrict« i||St identify policies and pfoce-aures ' i 
p _ for making progranr imBrovements in at least, reading/ ^ 
writing, and '^UDin^uting in programs selected for ' ' J 
assessme-r^t . " ' ». . ' " « . ^ ' , ^ 

All see&l^i^y.dis'tri^ctsv^inusy iertif^ attainment^ 
■ .for all gcaSuation 6oflfpe/terfcies- -<must' begin witfi 

• graduatihg rflass. Of 1981). . ' ' ' • *ll 



September 19S1 ' ^ ^ 

♦ 

All districts musj: do a^ssessment in reading, 
writing and/or computation within six , instructional 
programs . . ' . * 

It s^jpild be noted that this brief list do^ not cover all 

^^^e Hsl^^'ts- of the Minimum Standards. However, these are the 

es.sential deadlines dis?riy;ts must meet in implementing^ 

|:he instructional elements of the standards.' 

^ In* the next chapter are discussed some of ^he issues 

> \ ■ . . ■ - ' 

and problems which l^ve surfaced as Oregon districts seek 
to meet the CBE elements of, Oregon educational policy. 
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^ Chapter 6 ' 
POTENTIAL PROBLEMS OF CBE 



Oregon educators ^i^K^their experiences with CBE have 
identified issues and problems, which should^ be especially ' 
worthy of consideration by others making dec^ions abou| the 
nature and extent of^ their own i^fivolvement CBE. - V 



Confusion about "Competency " 

#' The first problem in^working with CBE is in saying what 

it is that should be or is being done. Oregonians linked 

several term^ to "competency" — minimum, sutvival, life-role, 
f 

, graduation competencies. ^ ^ ^ 

The problem, of course, was deciding wha^f 
- survival mtfaYit — perhaps some miniirral number 
of- skills needed for existance in our so- 
^ ciety?' Or did- survival refer tfi Maslow's 

notion of *a needs hierarchy afi which Jbhe' - 
first requiremenj is physical well ^eing. 
Or did suj^ival imply trte ability to exist 
as a seif-directive^t self-ful-f illed person? 
Did economic survival fit into the sequence? 
^ Should competencies be equated with know- 
t * • ledge ^nd skills necessary to fun'ction as ' 
^ a producer coid corlsumer, to function as a 
A citizen, family .member , or learner^ (Evans, 

1976, p.. 36) ^ * . 



^Each term,' in ttirn, suggests further i^fin^ional issues 



If, for example, we. speak* of lif-e-role rel.evance, how do we 
select life-roles? How ar^ th?^** treated in educationcLl 
settings? Basic questions about 'the purposes of schooling 
lie befieath Pie immediate question:. What are we .calling 
coinpetency? ' ' * * *r 



Lack of Criteria for Identifying Competencies - 

The Minimum Standards recjuire e^^h dis.trict tio devlelop, 
adopt and verify student actiieveipente' of minimum vspit^etencies . 
This requirement was made when almost nothirig abd^ut CBE! had 
been done ^ pubJi^^chooIs. Leadership had t|^ come from within 
the state. The state department utilized Title III funds to 
support the efforts of six local district groups in preparing 
sample statements of mipimum coit^jetencies . The results were 
'synthesized by district: ^nd state staff into "Guidelines 
to Graduation Requirements." These were distributed to all 
local and intermediate districts in the spring of 41973, 
and difstricts were given \intil September 1974 to develop 
and adopt statements based on local priorities. 

Neither levels nor numbers of competencies, were specified, 
so it is not surjfrising tljat the. products of thefse first efforts 
^ were widely varied in l^pe'cind number. (The distribution 
of the number of competencies found in .Ifhe OCBE Program is - f 
presented in Table 3.} ^ 



in 



The* range in mimbers — from less than 20 to nearly 400 — 

one problem. Content presented yet another^ *Most districts 

wrote "enabler" type competencies (...can perform the four 

fundamental processes of arithmetic wig^ whole numbers;'... 

can locate the main sentence in paragraph) , while a few | 

developed "application" competencies (...can balance a 

checkbook, involving ten withdrawals interspersed by 

three deposits; .►..can read an apartment rental gontract and 

specify the ^terms to .which the lessor and lessee have agreed). 

I 

Local distrijcts, the State Department, and th# project funded 
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21-40 41-60 ,',61-80 81-100, 101-120 ,121-140 141-160 itl-1^0 181-200 200+ 

Table 3. • 
Number of specific competencies es)tablishe<!l by district. 
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by the National Institute of Ecl^^tifon ajre working on this 
problem still. 

Other qufestions that arose as local districts attempted 
to define graduation competencies included:; Ijto these compe'- 
tencies reg,resent a sununatioh of the higfllschool experience? 
-Do the %ompetencie/ deal With^basic skills? Who determines 
what the conpefcencies shall be? How do we fairly deal with 
studaAits transferring from a district with one set of 

competencies to a district with a different set? 

^ ' . * 

V Limitations on Ability to Measure Competencies 

■ . •. • • .. ' 

There are serious >issue^^o consider in the measurement 
of conpetencieS. ^ The first is technical. If we ^et forth 
a comprehensive set of .graduation competencies, many will ■ 
be outside our present capacity to me.asure obj^^iveiy, validly, 
and reliably.* Thus we are tempted to place th'e burden of ' 
measurement on the judgment of the teacher. Such judgment 
may be inequitable and may even suggest' lega^ problems since 
.students whose graduation is -delayed on the basis of such 
"evidence" may challenge the decision. 

Another critical measureipent is'sue is that of timing.. 
Testing must be done, not Just at the close of the school 
experience, but at intervals that allow remediation. In light 
of what we know about achievement gains "washing out" we 
must also consider tlie desired firmness of competency attain- 

e 

ment — and how to tejsf-for it. 
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Program fragmentation 

Program fragmentation is exemplified by instances in 
which elements qf CBE, land performance based education^ 
or other outcomes-referenced systems,) such as explicit rflfktements 
of instructional aoals, are identified cuid adopted, but neces'sary 
syst^^n^^a^ompanimei^ to thjpse elements are not introduced 

- ^ncurrently. In the case of "lone** goal statements, for 
example, descriptions of performance representing attainment 
of th®se goals, measurement items that translate those perform- 

4j|C^rjce examples into manageable 'assessment terms, instructional' 

sequences carefuH^y geared ^ proma4e the goals, and- management > 

procedures sufficient to identify program wetnesses an^intro- 

duce appropriate improvements or modifications accordingly^ are 
• *» • - 

all, in a well-structured and fjanctioning CBE or PBE systefti, 
"necessary accompaniments" to instructional goals. Although^ 

■irthe Oregon Standards clearly encourage such comprehensive^ * 
programs, new programs may often of necessity be introduced In 
"pieces." In Oregon, given the requirement of high school 
graduation contingent upon demonsitratiort of certain district 
determined, life-role related competencies early introduction 
. of isolated CBE program elements may sometimes focus on the 
deter^fewwition of those graduation competencies, or ot\ those 
competences in ad<Jition^ to other instructional goals. If 

^ additional" instructional goals are articulated, they are%nore 
likely to be stated at the generality level of the district 

. goal and program goal, rathej: than at the course level. This 

* 

' is in j)art a. function of tjie "timing" of the Standards require- . 
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ments — course goals, as indicated earlier, are not ^solutely 
necessary for^ district determination until September 1977* 

Inponsistency Betwefen and Within Program Elements 

Related to the "fragmented program" prohlejn described alxjve 

is the^ condition in which programs are operating that convey 

more than one approach to instruction. For example, perfor- 

mance-b^ased or outcomfes-based instruction may be operating in 

relation to promotion of "graduation comjietencies , while t>ie 

f 

remainder of the curriculum suggests "business as usual," 
or ?hstruction in a more traditional, less objectives-oriented 
mode. In a sense, then, quite^if ferent programs may be 
operating side by side--programs that may imply real differences 
in underlying educational philosophy oir in biases^ regarding 
effective teaching technology. ^ \ 

Once again, the condition laav ±>e temporary, and repre- 
sent a necessary transition when comprehensive eduif^tional 
changes are undertaken.-^ Nevertheless, it suggests a potential 
for; confusior) and apparently contradictory. , "themes " that 
affe^ all phases of 'instructional planning and decisionmaking. 

One 'example -of this type of internal progrdm inconsistency 
at the coi*se and class level is represented by the condition 

This observation isr not intended as 'A critiJfcrism of the 
f "phasing in" aspect of the Standards timeline. On the 
contrary, various approaches to gradual ppiDgrain intro- ' 
duction are often cited as a de^rable strategy ^in imple- 
mentation literature. The poin^here is simply \hat such ' 
"phasing in", may sometimes carry other possible, albeit 
temporary, disadvantages as^well.i^ ^ \ ' 
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in, which "graduation competencies/ " •determined by the 
^district,, are "assigned" to pre-existTn^i^-^h school courses 
for primary resp6nsibility in terms of pcomoting tl^ose 
competencies. The rest of that mini-instructional systfem 
may evfen be complete. That is, the competency st'a.temen^s 
^ may be accompanied by related performan?^ indicators, ^ 

" measures of competency attainment, descriptiorts of relevant 
instructional procedures to promote th^ competencies, 
and even by appropriate instructional management and 
recordkeeping procedures a-nd materials. The result, when 
imposed on an existing course or class without similar , 
^ modifications of that entire course structure to be consis- 
^ tent with outcomes-based instruction, ie ^ program tha^t 

suggests' divergent and inconsistent instructional approacKes. 

\Lack of Articulation Between 
Elementary a nd High School Instruction 

■ ♦ ' \ ^ — —■ ■ 

' ' Relat'ed to the example presented in the preceding 
subsection on inconsistency among program elements is the • 
problem of misarticulation between elementary and high school 
ir^^Bhction. Many of thd^ competencies ldentifi,ed by school 
d^^B^cts as n^eslsar^ for high school graduation represent 
skills and ^•abilitiesirthat would generally be appropriately 
^ promo^ J' primary and elementary grades. By definition 
in. Oregon, graduation competencies represent a basic set of 
life- role- re lat:^d skills nece^ary for effective functioning 
in society. The 3et is minimal in the sense that it incudes 
skills 'considered essential, rath^ than thosp that may be 
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considered desirable but not necessarily essential for 
indepeifeent functioning in a- variety of life roles. 

Such district-identified competency sets stated in 
general terms often/ include, for example, the ability to: 

• read w^nt ads ^ 
f • balance a checkboojf 

• "comparison" shop, 

Depending on the specific performances required -by the 
schools for pifpils to demons.tirate attainment of those 
competencies, it would appear that skills such as those ^ 
li3ted above, and other basic Competencies which we 
wouldT expect to represent the very l^east with which pupils 
should graduate from school,- should generally be promoted 
in Qpper elementary^ grades. , Sequenced en route skills leading 
to these and other competencies would likely appropriately. J 
be promoted beginning in the ear^ly primary grades. 

The Oregon Standards 'require that elementary instruction 
be planned and implemented to ^promote the competencies inquired 
for graduation 'in the receiving high 'sch^ip.. It appears , 
however, that many edu'cators ^n Oregon ^o not feel that current 
programs reflect that close and systematic articulation between 
elementary and high school programs. Once again, during the 
early stages of transition to CBE program implementation^ 
instruction that reflects careful sequencing of content and 
skill development culminating in con^etency attainment, and 
in the attainment of other desirable outcomes ,of schooling 
at th^ time when they are most appropriately arid easily 
attained by students, may be a very^all order, Oregon^ % 
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'educators do reccignige the problems created when, for example, 
basis c^jarf^jetencies are first addressed in high school rather 
than in elementary school, or when critical en route-^ skills 
to more adTfS^nced outcomes are not identified clearly as the 
responsibility of the elementary schools and "thus must*be 
assumed, by default and at the eleventh hour , by the high 
schools. 

^ "Minimum" GQals Receive . 

. ' "Maximum" Attention ^ • . 

Lack of attention to articulation of elemeritgiry and 

secondary instruction reflects schooling that is, ^"l^ 

^definition, less efficient and effective than it ftdght, be.- 

Related to th"^problem of coordinating schooling so that it 

promotes cumulative skill* development, development th^it 

carefully builds on prerequisite skills and thtat reflects 

* » » ^ ' 

instruction sensibl^'to learner receptivity *or readiness, 

is the potential problem of "overattention" to gta^^uation- 

competencies. The two pfroblems appear related in se^fn^al 

ways--perhaps the most obvioys ex£unple is^in their short- 

sightedness — in the degree to which they suggest an educa- . 

tional planning perspective that is either too ^limited 

or again, too fragmented. 

Graduation competencies,, or those goals of scliooling 

'considered essential for functioning in society, should be 

perceived and treated with "balance" in the broader context 

of the total curriculum. However, during the period of 

transition from a traditional to a more outcomes-oriented 
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approach to schooling, and particularly in instance? in which 
the attainment of graduation competencies will be among the 
'first types of educational accomplishments likely to receive 
public'' fecrutiAy, the promotion' of those competencies may 
receive overemphasis in- the schools, and Attention Jid' other ■ 
important goals of schooling may iissume "second place . " Even 
•in those areas in which competenqiesv when appropriate, are^ 
desigrjiated for initial instructional focuS in elementary school, 
rather tjhan -inappropriately introduced in high school, the- 
; • danger of these limited goals '.'looming too large" in the plan- 

« 

ning and delivery of instruction may persist. ^ ^ 

A more balanced and comprehensive view of the entire 
: .curriculum should^ inform instructional planning at every level 
of schooling. Particularly in the early phases ^of transition 
* to competency biased education, an almost stubborn attention 
tojl^the potential problem of inordinate focus of attention 
on graduation competencies may be necessary. The question 
of how much of the schools' resources should be directed 
4:oward insuring a minimum level of skill attaijunerit in afll 
pupils — as opposed to promoting skills far beyond the 
minimum—in fewer pupils - i| of course, not ultimately! 
answerable by simple self-reminders that minimum competencies, 
represent only a small portion of th6 desired outcomes of 

4 

schooling. The*^ somewhat competing priorities are reflected, 
in an exaggerated manner, by examples of "minimxam outcomes" 
as d^^sed to' outcomes J^hat are - likely to be -attainable by 
only a few pupils.^ 

School resource allocations are one reality from^ which 
; inference may be -drawn about such priorities*. The 
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questioA is not as .sharp as suggested by, the extreme examples, 
and instructional .programs are possible that neglect either *; 
ends, nor gentets of the outcome continua. The critical point 
IS that such programs be planned oil the basis Qf careful 
decisions regarding the relative impqrtance of various 
educational goals - rather than on the basis of unshared/ 
and perhaps even unconscious , assumptions- about these 
priorities. . , 

\ 

Program Adop.tion Confused' with 
^ ' Program Implemehtat;ion * ^ 

A final example of a poterftial problem related to th^ 
^ ^ *^ • ^ . 

imj^lfeitentation of CBE programs, whether in response ,to the 

Oregon Standards or to any other impetus "for change, is that 
of inadequate or -ineffective implementation of program changes 
Although statements and document? regarding intended program 
changes may be made, the discrepancy between stated Changes, 
or adoptions, and actual implementation of change,^ may be 
great. This potential problem may be, summarized by '•the 
inquiry: •'is anything dlifferent really* happening?" A related 
question is, "if so, is the^ 'different thing that i^. happening 
what was supposed to happen, "'or, "have you implemented what 
you adopted?" . 

In specific terms, in Oregon, inadequate program 
impleirfentation may' be observed\ for example, when instruc- 
tional qpals are ad6pte<ibut not, used to pl^aa or guide 
instruction anci evaluation. 
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Lack of Preservide and Iffservice Training ^ . • 
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^Cbmpetfency based ec^ucation, unlike many ^educational 
innovations, was Neither conceived nq||f nurtured within 'the . ( ' 
Ifcolleg^s and'uriivSrsities A major ls;5ue , then, concerns ^ ^ ^ 
their acceptance of rejection-^ CBE as ^ viable tool for 
elementary and secpndary. educators, and more particularly T 
. ♦ condems the coromuni;cation of. gBE cojic^pts an^ purposes, to 
^ . theae .institutions whb have traditionally prepared teachers 

-to en*er elementary and secondary schools. they knew well. 
\ This wa?rl5to longer true under the' pew state mandated system 

• . V ■ ■ ■' • - r - ' ' • • 

in Oregon and the stance of the colleges and univfersitLes in 

•■-•^ • - . - x^ - ' > 

. • -re^^nding to 'new needs Tand in contributing to new develo^ehts 

4 * 1 . . * , . • 

was unclfear. . • . * ■ 

«■ ■ ^ ' , - 

• • • - V • 

The problem is really a larger one of preparing new as 

' d . , '' ' '■ ■ . • - .' ■ *' 

well as practicing teachers arid oth^r personnel for ne« 

demands on the itA|f ills , and doing so effed^tvely, wi.th ^ 
^Propjriate-and ^^e^ful^ incentives. • . ' J— 

State Mandated vs, Volxlitary Implementation 

\ • ' ' ■ ■ •■ V ■ . - ■(• ' ■ 

..\ In Otegon, whether implementatio/i i^ould be req\iiited 



0OT voluntary is a mo.dt point Since thi issue has been decided,. 

in the form of ^^-^da^ie, by the t)regofl Board. The Issue 
; may stiU be relevant- to ot'ber systems, however, and the ^ 
advantages and disadvantages can onl^ be weighed in relation" 
tQ the cil-cumstances within a particular system. 

One of the most difficult problems in the- Oregon m/ndated 
^ syatem has been one of coranunicating essential' aiyj^d^ir^d 
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information about the meana»g of standatd^^ the Routes to 
compliance, adequate jteaels, etc. 

Sche^duling compliance raises questions about th^Jwiirriess 
of schedules, the penalties to be levied against. districts 
that do not cQmply, ^equitable modification of schedules, and * 
the effect^ of time scheme^ on the students served. 

Possible Causes 

\ '-^^ 

WhaTr^hen, are, some likelV causes , or factors contributrfig 

to the types of problems described ^n the preceding subsections? 

Some, have already been suggested in the discussion: 

phasing-in program elements in accordance with 

vs 

prespecifiei complicuice d^fc^s; 



• instructional planhing not guided by comprehensive 
the tot^al curriculum; 



* instructional planning not guided by careful decision- 

. mafking regarding curricular priorities or educational 

... ' ♦ 

priorities. ^ . , » w 

Additional causes contributing to* these conditibijs probably 



include, but are'npt limited to, the following.: 

. inadequate procedures for commtaftftdcation an^. joint 
planning between elementary ahd high school staffs, 
and other relevant groups; ^ 

• .inadequate staff skills relat^|^ to analyzing, planning 
and sequencing instfuctiori to promote specific learner 
outcomes. 

• inadequate staff skills related to planning and ' 
implementing outcomes-references eval^iation activities; 
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Incomplete understanding'of the characteristics, and 
potential advantages a^nd disadvantages of competency 
based eitacation procedures ^ their .critical relation- 
ships to-s^e another, in an operating CBE system, and 
^potential "models" within that system, 
lack of "tools, ^ in tiie form of materials and procedures, 
to accomplish specific***pj^nning, inplementatioh , and 
evaluation tasks in the context of a competency based 
education program. * * ' » . 
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CONfcLUSTON 



powever great' the potential probj-ems qt'C^E and however 
complicated their causes, m^ny stild find that the potential 
promise of CBE outweighs its difficulties. Accordingly, the 
Oregon Competency Basefd Education Program* is/addressihg the/ * 



problem's of CBE in conjur^ctiori with ejiiicators arid education^id 
decisionmakers throughout Oregon ifT an attempt* to tj^lp 



remove the obstacles to the implementatipn of CBE; and thus * 



help realize^its promise to in?>rove th? quality^ hnd produc- 

^ • * • s 

tivity of education, U . ' • : 
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APPENDIX I 



MINIMUM STAMDARDS 

(Adopted 23 June 1976) 



Definitions 

Deflnitions^ 

581-22-200 ^The following definitions apply 
to Oregon Administrative Rules 581-22-200' 
through 581-22-3005 unless otherwise indicated by 
context: 

(1) "Analyzing": mental processes by which 
individuals identify interrelationships within an 
entity and devefcp ability to make new applica- 
tions; 

(2) "Assessment": activities designed to secure 
and organize information describing student per- 
formapce in specified subject matter at a given 
timet ' _ 

43) "Board": the State Board of Education; ; 

(4) "Career Education": learning experi^ces 
enabling students to make career choices and 
develop attitudes, knowledge^and skills needed for 
the producer (occupational) life role and for 
related aspects of other^ life roles. It includes 
awareness an(} exptoration of work, preparation for 
occupations and specialization in a specific occupa- 

r^tion; 

( 5 ) * *C itizenship/Govemment Education": 
study o( structures and functions of government 
and the human relations skills and understandings 
necessary for individuals to work productively with 
each other;- 

(6) "Competency(ies)": a statement(s) of de- 
sired student performance representing demon- 
strable ability to apply knowledge, understanding, 
and/or skills assumed to contribute to success in 
lift role functions. (Each-Statement usually covers 
related t^asks, contains a performance (actipn) verb 
and describes an outc6me from which verifiable 
standards of achievement may be determined. The 
statement may relate to several goals); 

(7) * "Computing":- manipulation of math 
syrtibols through fundamental processes of addi- 
tion, subtraction, multiplica||qm,and division; 

(8) "Conditionally Standa^ School": a school 
having failed ^o meet provisions of the minimum 
standards but for which the loc^^ board has 
adopted and submitted a plan* subsequently ap- 
proved by the Superintendent, for correcting defi- ' 
ciencies; 

^(9) "Consumer Education/Economics/Personal . 
Finance": instructional activities to help students 
cope with consumer concerns in our economic^ 
system, including money management, credit, pur- 
chasing gockls and services, ahd, rights. and resppn- 
sibilities in the marketplace; 



(10) "Course Goals": statements of desired 
learner outcomes for each cour^ or unit of study 
in grades 9 throtigh 12; . ' 

(11) "Credit by Examination": ascertaining 
student aclyevement for waiving course require- 
ments and, if appropriate, granting credit; 

(12) "Department" : the Department of Educa- 
tion; X , ^ ^ 

(13) "Diploma": the docimient a local unified 
or union high school district issues attesting to the 
holder's having: 

(a) Demonstrated minimum competencies thi 
local board has adopted for graduation, 

(b) Completed requirements for earning the 
Board's 21 units of credit (OAR 581-22-226) and 

^any additional units of credit the local board 
specifies, 

(c) Completed 12 school years ^^educational 
experience, or th<e equivalent, as autlw^rized by 
local board -policies adopted in confomunce with 
these rules; 

(14) "District Goals": statements of broari, 
general learner outcomes a local district and ^ts 
community see as desirable conse<^uences of in- 
struction and relevant to attaining Board Goals for 
Elementary and Secondary Education (OAR 
581-22-201);^ 

(15) "Elementary School": an organizational 
unit of any combination of grades kindergarten 
through 8 ; 

(16) "Goals": statements of desired leanner 
outcomes at various instructional levels (district, 
"program, course); 

(17) "High School": an organizational- unit 
composed^ of any combination of grades 10 
through* 12 in districts providing a junior high 

^school containing grade 9; any combination of 
grades-^ through 12 organized in a separafc unit; 
grades 9 throi^gh 1 2 housed with grades kindergar- 
ten through 12; grades 7 or 8 throu^ 12 if* 
Department approved; 

{IS) "Junior High School": an oiganizational 
secondary school vinit composed of any combina- 
tion of grades 7, 8, and 9 organized separately 
from other grade^n the 'system and Depa'rtment 
approved; 

(19) "LaJj^uage Arts/English":^communication 
disciplmes oj^tributing to skills in reading, writing, 
speaking and listening; 

(20) "Middle School": a/i oigailizational cle- - 
mentary s<;hool unit comjiose^ of any combination 
of grades 5, 6, 7. and 8 organized separately from' 
other elementary grades in the system and identi- 
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fied as a middle school with the Department; 

(21) "Minimum Standards": rules for public 
elementary and secondary schools found in Divi- 
sion 22 of the Board's admistrative rules; 

(22) "Nonstan4^rd School": a school having 
failed to rteet provisions of the minimum stan- ^ 
dards and within ninety days of the Superinten- 
dent's notification .of deficiencies not having sub-* 
mitted a plan of correction or adhered to the plan 

^of correction the Superintendent received ancf 
approved. A nonstandard school is deficient for 
purposes of ORS 3^7.103; 

(23) "Performance Indicator": an established 
measure to)ju||e student competencywchieve- 
ment; / 

(24) "Planned Course- Statement"- a course 
title, a course overvhew, course goals and, where 
appropriate, minimum competencies; 

(25) "Procedure": a specified routine method ' 
to be followed in complying wifh requirements of 
administrative rules and in implementing board- 
adopted policies; , 

(26) "Process": specified actions which insure 
\*alidity of the results of a procedure;, 

(27) "Program": a planned series of interde- 
pendent activities or services contributing to the 
attainment of a common goal or set of goals; 

(28) "Program Goals" (Instructional), state- 
ments of desired learner outcomes fdr each district 
Instructional program in any combination of grades ♦ 

' kindergarten through 12; 

(29) "Program Goals" (Support): outcomes of 

a program in a school system to support the entire . 
system or one or more of its components, usually 
stated in terms of service to be performed; 

(30) "Program. Improvement": using assess- 
ment and needs identification information in mak- 
ing program revisions that reduce needs identified; 

(31) "Program Needs Identification"^ develop- 
ment and application of procedures for specifying 
and prioritizing differences betvyeen actual l^fner 
outcomes and desired outcomes of prograi^ in- 
struction sAfficient to warrant considering program 
revision; 

(32) •*Reading": purposeful thinking processes 
by- which jan individual interprets written symbols ' 
as meanlngkul words and ideas; 

(33) "Required Courses of Study": instruction- 
al programs under OAR 581-22-218 through OAR 
58N22-236 prescribed by ORS 326.051(d). Guides 
the Department develops and issues shall provide ^ 
further definition of assistance for local program 
implementation; 

(34) "Social Studies/History": systematic 
study of societies and their activities. . 

(35) "Standard School": a* school having met 
provisions of the minimum Standards. 
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(36) "Superintendent": the State Superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction; 

(37) "Unit of Credit": successful cpmpletion 
. of a minimum 130 clock hours of classroom or 

equivalent work identified as part of a planned 
course. Equivalent work may incIdRJ^ independent 
study, work expecience, and resear(jh time; . 

(38) "Writing": written representation of a 
•language following a systematic order designed to 

clarify apd express^thought. 

Goals 

Goals for Elementary & Secondary Education 

581-22-:^01 (I) The Board, in resjfonse to the 
changing n^eds of Oregon learners, sets forth six 
g^ffls for the public schools 

(2) Conceived and endorsed "by Oregon citi- 
zens, the statewide goals are designed to assure that 
every student in the elementary and secondary 
schools shall havejhe opportunity to learn to 
function effectively in six life roles: INDIVIDUAL, 
LEARNER, PRODUCER, C^S^N, CONSUMER, 
and-FAMII^Y MEMBER. Each goal suggests the 
knowledge^skills, and attitudes needed to function 
in these life roles. 

(3) The statewide goals shall be implemented 
through the district, program and course goals of 
each local school district. These local goals are set 
by schools and communities togethef to fulfill a 
mutual responsibility for the education ^f every 
student. Because most of the knowled^ and skills, 
needed to function effectively in the role of 
LEAR^gER are acquired in school, the school has 
primary responsibility for helping students achieve 
this goal. . , 

(4) Each school and its community should 
establish "priorities among the goals-'t6^ect local 
needs, and allocate their resoiwas accordingly. 
This procJess should provide each student, with the 
opportunity to achieve the requirements for gradu- ' 
ation from high school, and asxmuch additional 
schooling as school and community resources can 
prt)vide. 

(5) Each'l individual will have the opportunity 
to dovdop to the best of, his or her ability the 
knowledg^,^ skills, and attitudes necessary to func- 
tion as a (an): 

(a) "Individual": to develop the skills necessary 
for afchieving fulfillment as a self-dirccted person; 
to acquire the knowledge necessary for achieving 
and maintaining physical and mental health and to 
develop the capacity for coping with change 
through an understanding of the arts, humanities, 
scientific processes, and the principles involved in 
making moraj and ethical choices; 



(b) "LeaYner'': to develop' the basic skills of 
reading, wnting. computing, spelling, speaking, 
listening, and problem-solving; and to develop a 

' positive attitude toward learning as a lifelong 
endeavor; 

(c) "Producer": to learn of the variety of 
occupations; to learn to appreciate the dignity and 
value of work and the mutual* responsibilites of 
employees and employers; and to learn to identify 
personal talents and interests, to make appropriate 
career choices, and to develop carett^kills; 

(d) "Citizen"' to learn to act in a responsible 
manner; to learn of the rights and responsibilites of 
citizens of the community, state, nation, and 
world; and to learn to understand, respect and 
interact with people' of»different cultures, genera- 
tions and races; 

(e) ''Consumer" to acquire kncf^ledge and Jto 
develop skills in the management of personal 
resources accessary for meeting obligations to self, 
Tamily, and society; 

. (0 ''Family Member" to learn of the rights 
and responsibilites of family members, 'and to 
acquire the skills and knowledge to strengthen and 
enjoy family life. 



* Accreditation 

Administration of the Standardization Pfpgram 

58 1 -22-202 ( 1 ) The Board develops and issues 
minimum standards for Oregon public schools 
under aCithority- of ORS 326.05 L All public 
schools must comply with these nainimum stan- 
dards and Board administrative rules. Tfiese stan- 
dards are not applicable to community colleges 
defined in ORS 341, ^except for program require- 
njents for grafting adult high school diplomas. 

<2) JThe SuF>erintendent initiates standardiza- 
tion visits '•to ^ public elementary and seconjacy 
schools on a regularly scheduled basis and at other 
times as necessary. A public school, desiring an 
official standardization appraisal at other than 
scheduled times shall present a written request to 
the Superintendent. The^ school will be classified 
after an official standardizatioi^ visit 

Alignment of Standardization Classification 

581-22-204 (1) An official standardization 
classification is assigned to each scljool in a district 
after Department personnel supervise an on-site 
appraisal. 

(2) Classifications shall be " 

(a) Standard school, ^ 

(b) Nonstandard school, 

} (c) Conditionally standard school. 

(3) ' A local district with one or more nonstan- 



dard sjchools shall be found deficient and classified 
nonstandard and must submit a plan of correction 
to the. Superintendent pursuant to ORS 
327.103(3). The plan of correction shall provide 
specific steps to correct each deficiency, a comple- 
tion date'i'or correcting each deficiency and the 
date the locaj boaird approved the plan. When the 
Superintendent approves the plan of correction, 
the classification of the local district wiltbecome 
conditionally standard. 

(4) A conditionally standard classification indi- 
cates a temporary status. Failure of the local 
district to meet terms of tKe correction plan shall 
cause the classification the district to revert 'to 
nonstandard, until such time as it adheres to t^e 
plan or it amends and the Superintendent approves 
the plan. 

» (5) When a local district classified as condition- 
ally standard has completed its plan of correction 
and district officials certify the district is meeting 
all provisions of these minimum standards, the 
Superintendent m^y change the classification of 
the district to standard. 

-Waiver Provisions / 
581-22-206 (1) fn administering the standard/ 
ization program, the Department shall encourage 
school districts to develop instructional prograris 
exceeding mimqium standards as well as carefuldy 
planned pilot or experimental programs. When' a 
special program or independent textbook adoption 
necessitates deviation from the standards, a ^hool 
district shall submit a description of its proposal 
and secure approval prior to implementing the 
change. Approval, if granted, will be for a specified 
time and may be followed by a Department 
evaluation of the program. 

(2) When local district officials believe it not 
feasible to comply with a specific standard in ^ 
school or schools, they may petition the Superin- 
tendent for a waiver. 

(3) The petition for waiver shall: 

(a) Identify the specific standard for which the 
waive^ is reqttested ; 

(b) Specify why the district cannot reasonably 
comply with the standard; 

(c) Spediy how the district is compensating to 
provide for the education, health and/or safety of 
the children affected; 

(d) Identify a maximum time for which the 
waiver is requested. 

(4) 'The Superintendent shall .recommen'd t6^ 
the Board approval of su^ch waivers and deviations 
when the local superintendent prov^iM^tisfactory 
written assurance that district neediPftyitent of ' 
minimum standacds are being met. The Superinten- 
dent shall speaify the time any approval shall be in 
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effect. 

(5) Petitions for waivers and deviations modify- 
ing requirements specified in the "Oregon Revised 
Statutes" shall not be approved. 

r 

Instructional Planning 
» 

Instructional Planning 

58 1 -22-208 Each local district shall adopt and 
implement a system of instructional program plan- 
ning and assessment to provide for: 

(1) Sets of goals including: 

(a) District goals, adopted by the local board, 
by 9-1-76, 

(b) Program goals contributing to achievement' 
of district goals by,9-l-76, - 

(c) Course goals contributing to achievement of 
program goals by 9-1-77; 1 

(2) Assessment in reading, writing pid/or com- 
puting within three instructional programs by 
9-1-79 and six by 9-1 -8 T and reporting results to 
the local community. Such assessment shall: 

(a) Occur after determining if reading, writing 
and/or computing skills mi^st be developed or ' 
applied for students to achieve program goals, and 
^ (b) Use valid measurement procedures^/ \ 

(3) - Needs identification related af* least to 
reading, writing and computing , for ' programs 

* assessed and setting priorities for addressing such 
needs by 9-1-80. This process shall include local 
board revieSv of needs id#itiried and priorities set; 

(4) Policies and procedures for making program 
improvements by 9-1 -80 at least in reading, writing 
and computing in programs selected, for assess- 
ment.^ , 

Instructional Program . 

Educational Program 

581-22-2r8 To provide al) students opportu- 
nity to achieve district-adopted learner outcomes, ^ 
requirements for graduation and personal gdSb 
through participation in educational programs rele- 
vant to JJieir needs, interests and ibUities, each 
local district shall by 9-1-79 adopt procedures to: 

(1) Identify individuals* learning strengths and 
weaknAses; " ^ 

(2) Provide learning opport44||^ies for students 
tesponsive to their needs; * 

(3) Determine process students make in the*r 
educational progrdm^y « ^ 

(4) Maintain' student progress recordftand 
report the information to parents an^ students. 

Elementary Instructional Programs 

581-22-221 Students in local districts having 



any combination of grades kindergarten through 
eight shall by 9-1-76 receive instructiorUn language 
arts, mathematics, science, social studies, health 
education, physical education, musiC education 
and art education. Local boards may grant exemp- 
tions when required by students' religipus or 
cultural beliefs, or for students with special phy- 
sical, sensory, or other handicaps. t 

Elementarv Instruction Applicable to Reqtiired 
Competencies 

581-2^^ Local districts shall by 9-1-77 
establish procedures to insure instruction in any 
combination 'bf grades kindergarten through eight 
to provide stjtdents with opportunities to acquire 
knowledge ^d skills applicable to miriijjium com- 
petencies . required for grai^Juation adopted for 
, receiving schogls. 

Graduation Requirements (Class of 1977) 

' 581-22-224 Each local district enrolling stu- 
dents in grades 9 through 12 shall offer.subjects to 
^nable students to -meet the following graduation 
requirements for the graduating class olf 1977: 

(1 ) Three units (30 semester hours) in* language 
arts/English; , * 

(2) Two units (20 semester hours) social 
studies. The social studies seriesrequires coyrsekin 
United^- Stated history /government and moiicfn 
problems, or equivalent Board-approved work; 

(3) Two units- (20 §emester hours) i/t^health 
education and physical eduiiation; 

(4) One unit (10 semester hours) in science; 

(5) One unit (10 semester hours) in mathe- 
matics; 

(6) Ten units (ido semester, hours) in elective 
subjects unless local board policy prescribes addi-t 
tional work in certain subjects. 

Graduation Reqyirements 

58f-22-226. (1) Each local .district enrolling 
students in grades, 9 through 12 shall implement 
Board^dopted high school graduation require- 
ments beginning with the graduating class of 1978. 

(2) Creclit Requir«ments for hijgh school pro- 
gram completion: 

(a) Each student shall earn a minimum 2 1 units 
of credit in grades 9 through 12; 

(b) Units of credit shalf iTe earned in' the 
following areas of study : . 

(A) Language A^s/Engljsh-3 ^ 

(B) Mathematical ' . 

' (C) Social Studies/History- 1 k 1 

(D) Citizenship/Government- 1 ,* I 

(E) ,Scicn<Se~l ^ \ 

(F) Health Educational ' ' \ 

(G) Physical Education- 1 * ' * 

(H) Consumer Education/Economics/Personal 



Finance- 1 . * . ' . 

(1) Career Education- 1 ^ 
'(J>El^ctives-10 

(c) Local boards may alter th? number of units 
.Qf elective credits;" 

(d) Local boards may 'establish additional* 
credit requirements beyond the minimum jiumber. 

. (3) Planned^tourse statetnents shall be written 
for courses in grades 9 throu^ 1 1 by 9-1-76 and in 
grade, 12 by 9-1-77 and shall be ava^iiable to 
students^ staff,- parents, local board, and interested 
citizenl * 

Diplomas and Certificates of Competency 

58 1 ;22t228 ( 1 ) The local board >shair award'.a 
diploma upon fulfillment- of all state and local 
district credit, competency and attendance require-, 
ments, ^ 

(2) Jhe local board may grant a certificate 
Me^ntifymg acquired minimum cJbrjipetencies to 
students having met some but not alFrequirements 
for the diploma and having chosen to end their 
formal sch^^l experiences* ' 

Performance Requirements for Program 
Completion * . \ ' 

581 -22-23 (1) Student transcripts shall 
record demonstration of rainimum^'competencie^ 
necessary to: - ' • ' 

(*a) Read, write, speak, listen; 

(b) Analyse; ' • ^' ^ . 

(c) Compute; . , , > - ^ 

(d) Use' basic scientific and technological pro- 
cesses; ^ 

(e) Develop and maintain a healthy mind and 
body^ w - * ' - / . . 

(f) 8e an informed citizen in the communfty, 
state, and nation; ' ' . 

(gX Be an informed citizeji m interaction with 
enviromnfnt; • ' ^ 

r, (h) Be . anf^ i/i formed citizen on streets 'and 
highways; . . _ * 

(i) Be an informed consumer of goods and 
services; . " • 

0) Bunction within an occupation or continue 
Jducation^leading^o a career. 

{2)*'Th6 local board shall by 9-1-76 adopt and 
Tiake ava3able. to the commilnity minimum com- 
:}etencie5 i| is willing to accept as evidence students 
ire equipped to /uncjion in ,the socie.ty in which 
.hey live. Students need not develop ^11 competen- 
cies withinr the formal schooling proce^. Schools 
;htli provide necessary instruction for those who 
iee^l it. The local district shall identify perfof 
nance indicators used for competency verification. 

(3) the lo(?al district may alter i)erformance 
ndidSfors for competencies qr the local board may 
leclare a policy for granting waivers to substitute 



competencies approprjate to. unique needs and 
^iliti^s of ijadividual' students. 

Attendance 

581-22-232 (1) Twelve school yeajfs,' begin- 
ning with grade '.djie^ of planned educational 
experience shall betequire^ except as lo«[| boards 
adopt policies providing early or delayed comjil^- 
tion of all state and local program, credit and' 
performajice requiremejjts. ' 

/2) LocaV boards may adopt policies to allow 
credit by examination or allow aedit for off- 
campus .experiences. 

• (3) ^Local. boards are encouraged to Wopt 
policies allowing individual program completion in 
^ore or less^han twelve school years.' 

(4) In any modification of the attejidance 
requirements for graduation, the administrator 
shall consider age and maturity of stUdeyts, access 
^ to alternative learning experiences; perfdnmance 
levels,, desires of parents* or guardians, and local 
board guid.elines. . 

Developing Appropriate Etectives and Additional 
Course Offering? Beyond State Minimums 

58 1 -22-234 Locaf districts are encouraged to * 
develop, ejective offerings^roviding students op^ 

A portunitie^to earn i mininlum ten electlfve units of^ 
high school credit.. As indicated in ^OAR 

- 581-22-^26(2), however, tfie minimum number of 
elective units of credit may be altered if ih^ local 
.district increases tfie number of required units of 
credit. The^ electiyes^hatl be structured in terms 
of identified student nefeds for diverse ^x|)eriences 
in vocatioRld,^ientific> fine ^rts, modeVM^nguage 
and humanities educatid^. , \ 

Xx>cal District Responsibility fpr Implementation 
S6 1-22-236 Each local district enrolling stu- 
dents in grades 9 ^throu^ 12 sh^ implement the 
coiTipetency component of its-^rauatiori require- 
ments as follows: - ^ ^ 

(1). Establish minimum competencies and per- 
formance indicators beginning with the graduating^, 
class of 1978; 

• (2) Certify attainment of competencies-neces- 
sary to read, write, Speak, listen,- analyze and 
compute beginning with the ' graduating class of 

t 1978;- ; . . 

(3) Certify attainment of all competencies 
beginning hot later than with the graduating class 

Administtvtion 

Operating Policies and Procedures 

581-22-238 Each loifal district shall keep rules ^ 
adopted .pursuant to ORS; 332.107 and operating 
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policies and procedures, and ^shall make such 
information available upon request. 

, Fersonnel Poiicies 

: 581-22-241 (1) Each local district shall main- 
tain personnel. policies including, but not confined, 
to, the fallowing : 

(a) An affirmative action plan assuring equal 
employment opportunities;* 

(b) Position des^inpjtions, job requirements and 
evaluation procedures for all personnel; 

(c) A liaison system between the local board 
and its efni^loyefes. , . 

<2).Personnel policies shall be proVided to all 
school employees and made available to the public. 

Equal Educational Opportunities 

581-22-242 Each rocaK district shall^rovide 
^ eiqual edlicaftona) opportunities for all students 
under any educational- program or activity the " 
Board administers -or authorizes. Students shall ' 
nave equal opportunity to participate in programs 
and equal access to facilities: 

(1) Regardless of national origin, race, religion, 
sex, marital status o/ family /financial condition 
(this standard not intended to modify attendance 
boundaries nor to limit placement by race in 
legallyvapproved programs of desegregation); 

(2) Regardless* of age br handicap, except when 
either age or handicap, can be shown to conflict 
with legal limits or the requirements of a program;, 
'! (3). Regardless of primary or home language 

other than English. * ^ 

Records and Rep6rts ' 

581-22-244 Each local district shall complete 
. and forward promptly all reports the Department 
requires. ' ' ^ 

Bonded Employees 

581-22-246 Each local district shall cause all 
employees responsible for funds,' fees, or cash 
•collections to be covered under a board-approved 
bon^. 

A 

Accounting of Funds 

581-22-248 (1) Student activity funds and . 
other fee or cash collections *shall^ be examined 
annually by a local board-approved, independent 
accountant. 

12) The local district' -shall adopt 'polic^ies 
defining '••studeift activity funds" and prescribe 
specific purposes for which^each such fund may be 
used. „ • ^ ' 

^ (3) ''Studeat activity funds" shall be used only 
for purposes described by Jocal district policies 
adopted in compliance with this rule. 

Evaluating.SrudenJ Transcripts 

S81r22-2S1^ In evaluating student transcripts, * 



the administrator shall: " 

(D Accept satisfactory 9th grade attendagce 
and satisfactorily completed units of 9th grad^' 
credit from a.standar^l Oregon Kinior high schoA 
'^n the same basfs as when completed in a four-year 
Oregon high school; 

(2) Accept minimum competencies, credits and 
attendance completed in a standard Oregon school 
as if they had been earned in 'the administrator's 
own district; . ' 

(3) For out-of-state transfer students: ' ' 

(a) Accept units of credit and attendance 
completed in standard .secondary schools asjf the 
rieqiirements J^ad been conrfpleted in this state; 
^ ' (b> Determine which local district minimum 
competencies the student must, demonstrate «to 
meet the district requirements for graduation; 

t4) For students from a private, alternative, or 
nonstandard public secondary school: 
(a) Determine the value of credits; 
' / (b) Det^fne. which local district minimum 
competencie«||he student must demonstrate . to 
^meet the reqinr^ments for graduation; 
# (c) Determine the number of years of lifhopl 
attendance or equivalent; « 

(5) 'Deteri?fine grade placement for elemenl^'^ v 
sfudents enlMled^n grides kindergarten throUgh 8i 

(6) Determine the, value of credits obtained 
through correspondence courses as applicable to 
meeting state and local requirements for gradua- 
tion; 

(7) <'Determine the value of credfts obtained in 
an approved communis college program as appli- 
cable toward meeting state and local requiremenls - 
for gr^^^uation. 

Required Days of Instruction' 

'581-22-2S2 Eachiocal district shall' schedule *^ 
and provide an annual school year consisting of a 
minimum 17$ days of actual classroom instruction, 
(time students aie present for a major portion of a 
scheduled school day, engaged in learning exp^ri- 
etices related to district goals and under guidance ' 
of Ifeachers). Up td five days of temporary closure 
due to extraordinary conditions may be counted^ 
toward the 175 days, subject to the Superijiten- 
dent's approval. 




Student Servites 



District Guidance and Counseling ¥ ' 

581-22-254 Each local board shall by 9-1-76 
approve a district guidance and counseling program 
to support th? educational development of*each 
student by ' » 

•TO Developing goals including but not limited 
to:. , , « • 

(a) bev^ping decisibn^makirig skills, - * 
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,(b) bbtaining information about seilf, 
(c) Understanding opportunities and altema- 
lie in dducatiena(^ 
tting tentative 



i jKOgrams, ; 
dk-eer and education 

responsibility for one's 



tives avail 

(d) S 
goals, 

(e) Accepting increasif 
aqtioni, 

f (0 Developing' skills in interpersonal relations^ 
(g). Utilizing school and community resources; 

(2) Identifying vindiVidual guidance needs in ' 
relatiia to Goals. iiTOAR "^8 1-22-201 and go&ls in 
(a) of this rule; * . , 

(3) Specifying . instructional, gllMdance and 
cOjinseling activities utilized in achieving guidai^^. 
goals; ^ : * ; ^ 

(4) Assigning guidance responsibilities to eafch 
school; ^ ' 

(5) Efe fining the !^<rtiona1e* to be used for ' 
assigning teachepr^unselors or other specialists; 

(6) Coordinating p^ogrjims in grades kindergaf^ 
ten through 12; ' - % 

(7) 'Specifying methods for program eValliation. • 

School Guidance and Couf&etifig . ^ , 

581-22-25^ Each school guidance and coun- , 
seling program $haH tTy t«4<;76 h| l;)ased on a 
written plan: / 

(j) Specifying goals including but not limited 
tp those assigned in the district' program; 

(2) Specifying staff assigrmients in accordance 
with the rationale in thTldi^t-rict program; ^ 

(3) Providing Counseling ^signmentS'Consistent * 
with certification rules; ' 

' (4) Identifying instructional, guidance and" 
c^uriseling activities used|o achieve gukiance goals. ' 

Student Records « 

581-22;258 Each local b^d sh«ll adopt a 
policy whicb: \ ^ 

(1) Conforms to statufS for access to andf 
dissemij]^tion of infonnation in student records; 

(2) Provid^ for maintaining permanint student 
records to in<;lude: ; 

(a) Full name^of student,,^ : 
(5) Student birth date^ / \ 

^ (G)ParentsVguardfani*nanfes, 

(d) bate of e^jlry injd the school, 
' Name of s^ool previoiisljf attended, 
(OSubjdttdJdJaken, 'V 
(g)>farK§ received and/or credits earned, * 
^ (hXAUjgance, 

(0 t)a||||^reasoun for leaving school, 

information asjhe district 

• (3) Provides for the pWM§ent record to fee * 
T^t|(^ed in a "S^^y^y^^o^^^ pl^ce in 

the '^ool, the local ^ist^pP inj^e<lia^« 



permanent records in a safe depositqrjj outside the 
(|building; / • 

(4) Provides for transferring student progress 
records to another' educational institution upon 
receipt of notice of enrollmeijt; , < 

(5) 'Provides for transferring behavioral records 
to another educational institution only .upon re- 
quest of the student's parents, guardian, -or the 
stud^t if 18 or over. 



Each local district shaH» by 



Health Seryices 
581-22-261 

'5^1-76: ' ^ ^ \ ^ \ 

; (1) DeVelofJ a plan identifyiSlg health serviCiW 
needed by ^ijjd'pjroyided for students^hrdlled in its 
schools; ' ' i i 

(2) When employing ^school nurSes^ assure 
qu|lificatiohs include'an Oregon nursing liqense to 
practj^as a registered liiir^. 



StafflSCOas^ Load 



•^^^0) SucrTWditfbnal 
n>ky pl^scribe;- 

p^lgkr 

the '^ool, the bcal ^i^^Ji 
« .SP^*^''^^^^^ office, or for keepin^bplicate 

ERiC \ .* 



. Certificated^Personnel , 

.i 'S!51-22-z62 .Each to6al district shal^ employ ' 
teachers ai)d administra(t®rs who hold valid Or^on ■ 
certificates 'aYid shall assign thc;m in accordant' 
' with each peVson*5 certificate. < 

• TeadiepAid^ 

581:22-264 ^ A local district employing teacher , 
aid«s shall J|t)llow Board rules relltiiig to teacher 
. - aides. # ^ , 

' Daily dCla^ Sire 

%8 1-22-266 Each local district shall establish 

class sizes-a^ grade, levels and in ^11 instructional 
, areas considermg curncmlum content, instructional 
/ method, needs students, and expected learning 

outcomes of a particular class. 

. Media & Materials 

Media Centers 

/ 581*^22-268 Ea<^h4ocal district shall b^9-l-76^ 
provide in' each school a center offering organize^ 

* media services iuid materials cprisistent with dis- 
trict program and course goals. This center shall be 
located appropriately to serve ileed&of theinstruc- 
tiotial pr(!^ram -and staff shall be assigned consis* 

tent with «rtification rules. • 

. *• ' 

Material^eledion aild Purchase - 

581-?2-271 Eagh local district shaU by S*-l-W(^ 
^ establish procedures for selecting and purdiasir(^ 
\ instructional materials. ^ . 

Equipment PurclmMi^ 

58r-22-272 /tacirbc#district sh«l by 9-1^76 
/ establish procedures ^ doordfnkte evaluating and 
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^ purchasing instructional . equipment to insure 
quality an<i compatibility of equipment with needs 
of teachers and s^^lilen^ ; 

Facilitiis 

Facilities ' * 

581-22-274 . .Each local district shall provide 
site and building epviromnents appropriate for the 
district instructional ipasupport program activities 
and^for human physical needs. 

Furniture^ Equipment, Materials 

581-22-174 &ch locals district shall provide 
equipment ana materials to support progAms and 
activities UrimplenTent'^dis trict goals. ^ 

Building Program and Plans 

SS 1 -22-27« . X 1 ) Ea^ local district shall obtain 
I^partment appid.val of the.distriai: 

id) Building program to include planned artB 
' projected school populatiox^ gc^le levels served, 
nature of immediate neighboriiood and greater' 
commynity, educational philosophy, policy regard- 
. ing community involvement and use of school 
facilities, activities to be accommodated by both 
building and, site, desirable relationships between 
various actiyittes, the desired character of the 
school and^s educational outcomes^ ^ ' 

(b) Prelim ifiarv drawings— to scale, clear, 
accurate-describing' proposed consjruction or 
remodeling work by means ojf floor plans,*lcvation 
drawings, sectibnal drawings, and site plans describ- ' 
ing project scope, size, shape, configuration, fene- 
stration, and general interrelationships of buildjig^ 
elements, and relationship of building mass to site ^ 
and site development; 

(c) * Outline . specificationr indicating general 
scdpe of project and types of structural, .mechani- 
cal and lighting systefms, building materiah, 
Qjitenor and interiojkfinishcs, and site development 

- particulars. - : * v 

^ ^ Each local district shall subsequently obtain 
Department approval- of working ^drawings and 
specifications (*thitocturaI, Contract documents) 
cleariy^ accurately and completely describing pro- 
posed constmctiom * \ 



^ Saffty^ 

»Em^gency Plans and Safety Programs 

58 1 -2^-280 Each loca^ district shall be respon- 
^sible foi'. management of a current compiehensiye 



employee-student emergency plan and safety pro- 
grani for all departments and programs under its 
jurisdiction. 

Safety Inspection Practices • ^ 

• 5^1-22-^8^ Each local district shall conduct 
artd document regularly sdieduled safety inspec- 
tions of all property under its jO^sdiction. 

Ac.9ident Prevention In-Serdce 

581-22-284 Eacfc local district shall conduct 
an accident prevention in-service program for all 
employees. 

Accident Reporting Systems 

^581-22-286 Each local district shall maihtain 
an accident^ reporting system for accidents on 
district property, or involving employees, students 
or^Visit^ public. 



Safety Devices ^ 0 

581-22-288 All sphools ,shall provide rieces- 
^ sary safety devices and instruction for their use fo: 
students and adults. ' 



Auxiliary Services 



Pupil Transportation Services 

581-22-292 Pupil transportation provided at 
local district expense shall comply with applicable 
statutes and Board rules. 

Bus Inspection and Maintenance 
^ 581^22-294 B^ises shall be constructed, 
equipped, maintained, and inspected in accorfance 
with applicable statutes and Board rules. 



^Sdiool Bus Drivers 

581-22-296 School- bus driven ghall posiie$s a 
valid pr^on School Bus Driver's License and shall 
comply with applicable statutes and Board rule^. 

School Fo^ 

5€l-22-2'98 bocal districts operating 
reimbursed student foM service program*. shaU 
♦ c3mp(y with Board and State HealthH[)jvision rules. 

Custodial Services 

581-22-300/ Buildings* and grounds shall be 
maintained^ to provide conditions conducive to 
health ancr safety of alhpersons. 
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• ■: > Appendix II .\ 

ON^GON CCMPETENGT BASED EIXO!fl(M 

DISnHCr j^ESI^lABCMROGRAM SURVBT ' 
Aigust 1976 




Re^xmses listed 
N-lOSi 



4 » 



> Questions 'pertaining^' to ihis . -$ 
^questionnairB Jfabuld be ci/ddressed'to . 
Jbseph Olexa at .p03) 494-2123 
Oregon Research Institute . , 



Eugene, Cres^ 97403 



♦ 



• 3, 




# ^ y • . N - lOS 
/ ^ / fcsE DISTRICT SURgEy 

^jproxiaiately how many, conpetencies' has yoogr district developed ^diich all 
studei^ ia the class of. 1978 nust p9ss in oxd$r to, graduate Csraduatioa 
coB|?«tencies)7 . , 

* ' ' » • 

• Number of ConpetendLes . ^ " 300 ^ 

Is ycnr district presently ada^rting or modi^dng these- cometencies? 
(Check onej ^ : 

/ a. Yes ' 

,# - - .b. .hfo . is-^ '■ 

In dica te all grade levels dming ^riiich students are noxinaliy aqpected to be 
certified on graduation cca^Mtencies. fCheck all that ^>ply) 

A . * ' a. 1-6 20.0 



b. 7th .40.0 



c. 8th 49.5. 



d. 9th 99X 



r ' . . ' e. , 10th 98.1 

^ • , . .f. UthS "17tr 



1fhat is your estimate of the percentage" of graduation cd^etaicies in^)^our 
district that are certified on the basis of: (estimate* pertottagej 
• .5 . ' ^ • 

, ' a. Standard district-wide procedures ' ^ 

and. tests <^ . - 41.4 \ 

( , b. Standard district-vdde pr^iqedures 

- with tests deteminied b^ individual 
^ teachers- ■ . x • * ^ - 45-.1 % 

^ . . '. C; Procedures and tests determined by 

^ ^ ' , ♦ individual classroom twchfetj 69.2 \ 

JL^ your district to idiat extent does certification %i the graduation ^' 
•coB^setwcies rely on the judgment of individual classroom teachers? 
(abedc ohe only) p . i • . ' • - 



i. 

\ 



a. Exclusively 33.0 

b. To a considerable extent « . 47.6 



( , \ ^ • ^« To * S"*^ ca^ent . • > ^ , ".13.6 

7~~^ - d- Jjid^viduaJ. tisacher i^igmrat is 

rarely used, for vthii^"^'* ^ ' 5.8 




^',6. •'tet portion of stadfcts in *o(ixaUtrletaiB cew j. ^ 



a. m students > 'so 

b. . Most studSsats ■■ ^[y 

c. A few students cn'n 



■ - . ^ * ■ ' " >t ' ' ' \ -■ -^^i^ * / 

' ^ ' ' VeiV Don't- 

a. Stjideats in general will 10,8 ^ 28 0 • '^^q s ^ c * 
^ ^ have an increa^ oppor- ""^ — 61:1^ . 39.8,, .21.5 % 

^ tttiitjr to select cogrses ^ 

of thdir own dhoice, - • 

» . b. Indivgual indents wiU .. 7,5 . 24.7 ' 4s 2' 27 ' ' 

- more frequcnUy work at : ^ — ^^-j ^^- . 22.6 ;t 

.gpacB which is optimal* ' 
k ■ jfor thea. ; 

>^ " ' " ■ ■ ■ . ■ . ^ •; ' . • • 

i C ^* ■ Stud^snts will iDore fre- ^' c -r • _ 

*quently participate in ' ^"V 25.5 _5£xl,- 10.6 - 

^ educational activities % f 

designed for then • . ^ ■ ' - ' . 

X" individually. jT ' . ■ . • 

I.' d. Indivgial stndentswiU '. ,13.0 . . ' 43 9 6 ' c / 

BBre fmpjently^negotlate ^ ^"'^i* . Jiii. ^ 5.4; 

with- thi»4i> VMo%.!^"^i > 



with their teacher the 
coinrse objectives the. ~ • ' ^ 

students will pursue for 
credit. m 



e. Students in general will ^e.s^, 13 6 54 / \r 
Iwdnx norq that will be — ^ — — ^^-^ 26.1 , . 

or , immediate' utility tb . 

them than hks -been true / • 

in the^ past* ' ■ • ^; 

In^basic skills of reading/ • - '-^ 

. vrlting, and coaptation. . . , /f^ 
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"8. JL What is the tainiaaim number ,of elective and reqiiiredvunits .o£ credit* 
. ' * T student Bust have to graduate frca your"TIstrict in 1976-77.t, ' . 

■( .1 a. Mjniaun; xequired crests t ^ * 24.1 

V' b. Mininm eltective credits ^' ^S' 

\,a. Minimua credits' required , ^ - ' . X » 24.4 
b. MinJawa elective credits , X » llg»S 

■ • » > * 

9. What is your estinate of the percent of tlie 1978 senior class which is IHcely 
to have serious difficulty graduating with thei^ class only because they will 
not havet met scB>e of the required feraduation competeticies? CChecic one oniyj> 

' ^ ' ' ■ ' a.- About 0» • ; ^^'8 I ^ 



b. About^* ,44.2 

• *. • . • ■ , 

e. About 10% V ^ t 26.5 

, d. About 15*-^ ' _ S.3 

/ e. About 20% 5.2 

^About 25% or greater ^ 4.2 

Vg.. Donr*t faiow , • . " *' ^ - ' " ~ 

10. A. If a student should -fa^i to be certified on sane ^^raduatLoi can5>etencies 
( - ^ on schedule (say in grade 10) what options can .the;^tude6t.,gwtcise in . . 
order to denoostrate the reqidred coBpetasc/ in 1976-77? 

a. Take the course over - ^-4 . ^. 

b. Make \fp tlfp work <ai his or her Jown ' ^2.7 

Take* anolber regular course iMdi teache^ 

. the sani<,coB9etencies ' * * 7B:0 \ 

d. Attend a ^pedal reiaedial p'logiditt oHered 

ia tha sumner or, after school ' ^ 29.4 

' / e. Attend a special 'iBake xxgf* piugi«M or • ^ 

. coB^ollency lab offered during the . ' * 

• , regular sc)iool day ^- > 

\ ' f. Mali the wrk up at another .accredited 

, ^ " institutiSx ^.g.f .QOoniunity college) ^ ^^-^ 



•b. If a student' shauld feil td be certified. 0n some graduation conpeteri^^ies 
m setodule <say in gTade 10) >diat options c«n the student exerqise in 
order to denonstrate the reqixired coopetency in 1977-787 . • 

" ' a* Take the course oyer „ ■ 



j^(y^" a* ■ Take the coup 

.^ b. Make im the work on his* or her own. ' ^_68s0___ 

c! -^a^ another r^golap course, \Aich teaches 

J , • , N , ti%sanb cdopetencies ' 

d. 'Attend a special remedial progrite- offered . , ' 

cKLC . • in the sumer of- afte« school . 31.1 ' 



'v 



e. Make, the wbzic xxp at another atcr^t^ 

ixiatitution (e.g.j conjnuiiity College) 49. S 



i . • .£. Other (specify) ' 

^ 5 -24.3 



• 



g. Dcai'tTcnow » ^ 1.0 



11. If .a meniber of the class of 1977 were bdiizid in ccnpleting graduatiaa require- -« 
ments, vhich of the. following vill routinely be infoxned of the req^ireaents 
tb» s tudent - must meet in order to graduai^oo^ sch^ule '(C3ieck all that ^ply) ^ 

, a.^ Jhe s tu dents ^ 95.0 | 

h. The parents / . • ■ ' « - 



1 



* .'; ' Ci The counselor 



95.0 
91.1 



.d. The hdae room teacher or student's advisor 48.5 



e. The principal of vice principal ^ 77.2^ - 

f. A regular classroom teacher 43.6 ' 

g. A district staff specialist \ • 10.9 
-h. Nb one, will routinely he informed ^ 2;p > 
i. .Other CpiSse specify) * ^^0 



^ ^ : ; - 

12* If a'menber of tlie class 0$ 1978 >«ere behind in qaopleting graduation oom- 
(• > Betencies. whjidi o^ the following will routinely be infomed of the coS^ 
petcncies the student nust meet iA, otdef to graduate on schedule? (C3ieck 
,v.. all that aroly) x 

*a. The student " . * 97.I 



b. The parents 96.2 

d. The counselor ~ # 91.3 

d. The booe roan teacherv4cq;^student's advisot ' 4 51.9 

.e. The principal or vice principal . ^ . 81.7 

f ► A regular classroom teadier ' ' Sl.O 

g. A district staff specialist " ' ■ ■. °14.4 

h. No one will routinely be informed . ' > ' 1.6 

i. Other >Cplea?e specify) " " • ' ' '. ' 3; 8 



• " " ' • • • ^T-^^- ' ■ 

13. Ifle response to the ainjaim standards, a^naiiuat ely when, in your district^ ^ 
. ■ ^- 4fd individuals or groups officially begih working on the following? 



ERIC 



. . Quarter/Year 
' .or Month/' ' 

Zi . Setting district gokls / . r 


Xfork Has 

.Not Begun. . 

.1. ' , 


Don»t 
Know- 


b. Settlpg progi'am goals 


/ 


m 


♦ . ( 


; : c. . S^titag course goals 




. W 




* - ^ * ■ ' OiJ 




r 

m 





d; Setting graduation 
ccn^teocie^ 

e. Planning a district 
prograa assessment i 

f. Planning a district 
ne«d5 identification » _ 

g* Preparing con^jetency 
• tests or exaadnations 
or selecting perfonjBnce 
iii o ic a t ors. 

siding in vdiich courses 
teach the graduation 
~ twi&ies 



(^larterAear Wrtrk Has Doa»t 
^y^t Not Begun ^ 



J. 



-t — 



Developing a reconiing • 
J^stea for studdt progress 
on t he ^graduation- - 
competencies 



• a. -Setting district goals . . | ' * * 7 • 

b. Setting program goals • * ' ' 



4- Setting .course goals ^ '^ 



17 2 

; ' \ ^ • ^ Setting graduation q3n?>etencies - - .' 

f • Planning program aissessments pj! 
- g. C«fflducting a district ieeds identificatian 2T 



>. 



pD^iding in v^ch courses to ^ach the <^ . 

graduation C0B5)etencies T^, 'l 1 

^* SSI^iSi^ a recoiding'system for student " - ' • ' 

progress on the graduation conqietencies ^ . ___i29 

S'tS^'SaS^^ f^ed to the tion 

. A gjreat amount of time ^ ' ■ 11 8 I 

' * . b. A moderate amount of time ' ' ¥■ ' ^ : — TTT" 

; c, A isaall amount.time — ' ' — 

' 49.0 

, d. No time at all . 

- '4.9 



16. |lhich of the following beat describes the anount of staff resources ytwr distri 
has invested in planning for the ""TiiTTTtTni standards? 

V a. Our district has placed a great deal of staff. -37.9 i 

. resources into p ^anniji g tor th<> -Tn-t7;?;nttnT • • . — : — 
standards. 

• ' ' ' 

•> • b. dg district ha^ placed a mbderate amount of 36.9 

i staff resources; into planning for the ' ; — ' ~" 

te^jninijiiua standards. 

c. Our districts has placed a small amount od? , 19.4 

staff resources into piarmiT^^ ^ , 

odnisBsii standards. ^ , ' >» 



^ d. CJur district has placed vir^TwTiVno staff ' 

, resources injto .planning tor the mnimaa . . , 

standards. " • . . 

^* vMch gro^w and iijdSftdduals have given fbimal izmut into tiie 

feUowi^. , (Cieck all that^ly) ^ — 




a. district 60_^ 65^ ;_73. .39, -n^ 22J jL ^ ^ 

b. ^^nlVogram ■ ii. 25_ ^ 44^71 89. " JL Jfi. • 4^'l 
c Srtting course iL. JL iL. , 96 ' /s ' 

Setting graduation ' 59 ' . 43 64 46 81 1I97 28 ^7a' 

conpetencies ^ ~ — ' — — ■^\^[ — 

e. PI arming prograa 4 io 29 36 42 • 4^ 



assesaoent 

identifyini 
trict needs 



f. identifying disr • ^ 34_ _49_ 36 59 * 

48 




g. Ptepaxlng examiner 1 hb_ '■ 12 31 
v -.tlcms of the gr^- ' « "T" — 

ation con^wtencies 

h. Deeding in Met ' 5 ^ 8 .34 ^ 39 '79 

courses to teach ' » — 

the fraduation - ' ,^ * ^ 

doB^ctencies ' 

i. Developing a -re- . ^ J_ 3Z ' 48- 75 " 69 • i» " I' y 

cording system for . — ' — — . 

student progress 

on the graduatibn ' . 

* conpetencies ^ 
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18. a. Did citizens from the conaiunity fbimally participate in the selection "and 
definition of the district-level goals for your district? ; 



a. Yes (if yes, pleaee go td^ 

qu^tion 18-b.) 

b. No (if fiio, please go to 

question X8-c) . 

c. Such goals have yet to be d^eloped 
(skip to q>n»5tion 20) ^ 



22.5 



18.4 



^' 5S to,qjiestion 18-a) How was citizen participation carried o«it? 
. (Cnedc all that apply) 

a. Sdiool Board ine^tings 

.b» I\ibiic asnouDcaieat, 9 public meetMgs 

c. Meetings lAere selected meobera of ^the 
comnmity weni invited 

' d. Established a select citizen conndtte 
to estsablish goals 

Other (please specify 



49.2 t 

•32.8 ^ 

60.7 



39.3 



i 



to'15) 



14.8 



c. (If no to q^tibn 18-a) What," .in your opinion, contributed most toifehe 
lack-o^ citizen participation in the setting of district-level goals: \ 
(Oieck one only) • ' " , , o . » j 

9.0 % 



a. Failure to armfwmce k publicize oh^t^d^ 

b. Citizen apathy • 

^* S^ii^eS^ cobaunity iavolvemei^i^ 
(Skip to 20) = . ^' 



5.0 



95.0 



^ \ * ' ■ >• • 

^ participation of the^citizens helpful or not in the development* of the 

.district-level goals and coapetencies? . - 



a. VJpry helpful ' ^ 

b< Sonetdiat helpful 
^ c. ^^Not helpful • ' 
4. «;^fore a hindrance than a help 



45,2 



51.6 



1.6 



1.6 



■ K 
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21. 



* ^ vartftty <^f change that have t^en place or take place in 

^X.^T'^vI^r^* "^^^ sl^ndards. ^ch ofithe feUo^iT^jSpf or 
- ,1 strongly su pp q i^ at least some of these tteiges?^^SSl thal^ 

■ •( . \ . ' ' . * ' \ ' 

\ ■ ^*if> ^ ^ strong siq^port in ass^ quarter * 14.3 \ \ • 

I b. The school board . go. 2 

^. c. The siqwrintendent - 7^5 

d. Sane building adtdnistrators - , . 71.4 

e. #Sane faculty membdrs ^ ;78.6 
I f. ^Some students ' * 39.5 

♦g^ Sonie parents , 57.3 
-h. Ctae or more special interest groiqjs .11.2 

Jrf^^°frJ!;!i^^^^S°T i^^^s strongly oppose at least 1^ 
of the actaial or intended changes? (Check all that ai^^^ 

a. There i& no strong opposition in any quart^ 55.6 \ 

b. The school board. 21.1 • 
^ c. The.siqjerintendent ^ "uTr 

d. Some building administrators ^ ~2ol2 

• e. Some faculty members « 42.4 - 

f« Somif parents • 22.2 

gj. Qae or more special interest grotqps ^ 9.1 ) 

a:.- Ahead of schedule 32.0 t 

b. On schedule "42~0 

c, Behiiad schedule 26.O 

to^your^^. ^ distriots -in the sUy are' the best Mxiels fer,«i^dtencir 

See last page for responses 

J^^J^t.^^ ^^"'^!^^ foUowing faptOK inTJT^ djaages in 

stTucmrrt. Ci.e., distric?goals, pi5grS goSlsTSSse 

; . ' Very Some**at ffot 

I ' ' Inportant Important " LnpoVta n t 

( The state min^fc standards ' , ^ ^ 77.0 . 20. 0 3.0. .| 

b. district needs identification ' 12.8 61.7 ' 

' c. Cbnnunity pressure 8.0 3^.0 

d. District cfflirdtment' toward "~ ' 

s^lf-amprovem^t ^^jo^ ^ s.9 I 

84 



22. 



!3. 



:4 



25.5 I 
56.0 I 
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Please rate the importance of the. following • 

distric t's iiiSr. ^ional gS^c 'Tf g.^f!?!^?" P^onptrig changes in 
«ch tor a, b, c, and d} E£2E22S on the last five years. (One .check 



a. Tlie state miTiiTfltTm standards 

b. ^ District i»ed identification 

c. Canammity pressure 

d. District 

conndtinent toward 
self-ia^jrovement v<^ 



Vtery 


^omevdiat 


In^jortant 


'Iniportant 


S2.0 


41.0 


33.3 


.49.0 ' 


9.3 


• — * — 

49.5 




■ / 


70.6 


25.5 



Not 
"Important 





26. #lease rate the importance of thm <«n«, • ^ 

)~r dzstrlcf s ^^?i!?!„^"^f factors fa^ti^g changes In 

eteck edJi tor a, h, c, and-dj — a Procedures in the last five years. (Qie 



_ Very Somewhat Not 

^ . Jtert^ Wtant Lnponait 

a. The state minimum standards 450 „ ' ^ 

b. District need identification ^ ^H"- ■ -Fr-! 

c. Conmmity press^e ^TF" TT^"! 



d. District conmitment toward • • 

5elf-xnprovenwit * 58 4 



35.6 




S^^Si^^Sl^astV"-^^ .^ ^ 
each/ iui a, b, c, and dj P"^«nirps jn the.last five years. fOne^ed; 

Very Somewhat • -fet 

' * ^sonant Lnpon^t 

a. -nie state minimum standards jn x „ T 

b. District ,--^.-.^.„J?. J4.S_ 5.0I | 



District need i%itification 
Caamaity pressure 

d: District commitma^t toward 
• seit-ia^^rovement * 



- r~ -HlL- - 36.5 - 49 0 1 

c». CoBBiiunity pressure TT — - J 

'i- • 19.8 ' 75. 0' I 



53.0 ■ 33^0 



^ 14.0. I 
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• tJ^t f T^f ^ i^^y^^ ^ students in general wiU spen d more • 
tme Ml each of the foUowdug areas, as a result of recen t poiic?lr proce dural - * 
^ • cHiHges an your disfHct . (Use ontf check for each of, procedural 

f 

■ ' . jJ^. ^ - Very Don'.t' - 

. • . ^ •. . . . iMitel^ ^ilcely Lilcely Likely Knoi^ ; 

• ... • , 

a. . In talking tO' teachers or . " ' ' . 

counselors in order to. • . i n ■ 

•^select course^. • * 2.0 6.9 38.2 -52.0 1.0 •%. ' 



b. . In^orking on the b^c 

skill areas of reading, v, 
^Vwritihg, and computation • ^.l-.O 3.0 40,0 56.0" - - I 

c. ■ tn learning in settings ^ • 

outside the classroom 5.1 ' 14.1 47.5 , 24.2 9.1 « 



8.0 * 



I d. In relatively active 

•pursuits such as vnriting, > 
speaking, and performing 

or demonstrating skills 1.0 8.0 ; 45.0 . 38^ 

/ €• Jn formal assessment # . , • 

>V activities as a basis 

• for placemen^ in courseis 2.0 21.8 44.6 22.«~- 8.9% 

, tMk In' formal evaluation 
; W . activities designed to ' 
^ ' assess c6ii?3etency ItO 6.9 * 38.6 47.5 5.9 1 

29. Are student perfbimiice data (griieT9-12) collected through' district * ^ • . 

assessment- or testing" programs on a regualr teis? (Check. One) * . 
• • ^ . • a. Yes 63.0 ^ t 
• , . . ' ' b. *Nb . ' 37.0 , . 
'4^ ■ - — 

IIJ^^^-c^!.°^^ ^ iiescription of the assessment pixjgram if W a • ' ^ ' 

. program exists? , «» ^-~»» » 

Name____p_^ . 



^ , * Tfelephone Number_ 
*( Position^ 




g^^hai.k you for xpjJT coope^tion. v •• j • ' 86 



^ ' In your opinion, which districts in the state are the best models 
for competency t^gs^ education?" 

Albany UH 8 J 7 

Bake^School District 5J ' 2 ^ 

^ Bpaverton School District 48:1 10 ' 

Condon School District 25 ^ 2 

Dayton School District 8 1 . . 

Detroit School District 123 J' 1 

Eugene School District 4J 9 ^ 

Hi'Usboro UH 3JT . ^ ' • 1 , 

flood River School District 1 2 

Klatoath Falls UH 2 ,1 ' 

Lake Oswego School District 7 1" 

Medford School District 549 " ^1 

Neah-Kah-Nie District 56 1 
i^jrth Marion School District 15 ^ 



Parkrose §chool District 3 , 8 

Portland School District IJ 2 ' 



Salem School District 24 J .9 

Sherwood School District 88 J ' 1 ' 

Dallas School District 2 \ - ^2 

Fern kd^e School District 28J ^ 'l 

McMinnville School District 40 3 ^ 

^ Sheridan School District 48J ■ 1 

Springfield School District 19 4' , , 

" North Clackamas School District 12 1 

Amity School District 4J , .2 



